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HISTORY OF THE WAR. | 


BY ROBERT 8. HOWIGON. 
Author of a History of Virginic. 
(Copy-right secured.) 
CHAPTER VI. 

(OONCLUDED.) - 


Within a few days after this memorable 
conflict, discoveries were ‘made increasing 
‘reavily the already ponderous load of in- 
famy brought on the North by the war and 
ite conduct. 

In the wagons captured were found an 
immense number of handcuffs, estimated, 
from their bulk, to amount to thirty thous- 
and!a This may have been an over esti- 
mate, but it is certain, they were number- 
ed by thousands, and were far beyond the 
necessities of an army for its own police 
and discipline, They were intended to 
manacle Southerners, and were part of the 
equipment of the invading host prepared, 
under the eye of Wingfield Scott! In ma- 
ny of the Federal knapsacks were found 
halters of smooth rope, terminating in 2 
noose, and plainly designed for hanging 
men whose defence of their homes and 


liberty made them “ rebels” in the eyes of 


the Northern people, who had neither 
pure homes to love, nor liberties to defend. 

On the persons of the slain, and in the 
knapsacks thrown away by thousands, on 


the field, were found a large number of 





@ Letter in Lynchburg Republican, da- 


letters, some of which were written to be 

sent to correspondents in the North, but the 

greater part were from the fathers, brothers, 

sisters, wives and acquaintances of the 

Federa! soldiers. On examination thee 

letters were found, with few exceptions, so 

full of foul obscenity, brutal oaths and 
fiendish malice against the South, that they 
could not be published without shocking 

the decency of public opinion. It is spe 
cially remarkable, that the letters from 
Northern women, were full of obscene aifa- 
sions and inquiries, giving a glimpse into 
the putrid fountains whence they flowed, 
and furnishing renewed cause of joy that 
the South had cut Joose the bonds which 
once bound her to the society that-could 
hold such women! 

In Centreville there was a small but 
graceful Episcopal church, where devout 
congregations head often assembled, and 
the presence of God had been invoked 
with solemn forms, and all the hallowed 
associations of Christian worship. Into 
this sacred building, the vulgar officers and 
soldiers of the North had intruded, and net 
content with destroying the seats and de- 
facing the altar, they covered the wals 
with indecent inscmptions and every form 
of profanity that their malice could inven: 
— most of them expressing their hatred of 
the South and her pa:riot leaders. Three 
days after the battle, a small group of spee- 
tators, including Joseph Mayo, the Mayor 
of Riekmond, and the correspondent of 3 
‘London Journal, stood in this church and 
looked on the vision of sacrilege it present 
ed. The effect for a time was such as to 
produce profound silence. As they turned 
away, Mr. Mayo offered a reward to obtam 
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walls, intending to preserve it as a record 
of Northern infamy. a 

The splendid victory of the Southern 
troops, and the disgraceful rout of the Fed- 
erals, were events too patent to admit the 
ready falsehoods with which the North 
had theretofore sought to delude their peo- 
ple. It is true, that even in the midst of 
the horrors of the defeat, and with tioken 
regiments, who had fled from the battle- 
field around it, a pictorial newspaper, of 
New York, called Harpers’s Weekly, 
which had once received large patron- 
age in the South, and was therefore espe- 
cially noted for its garrulous servility to 
Northern popular hatred, made some hide- 
ous efforts to encourage its readers by wood 
cuts representing imaginary victories ‘won 
by the Federal seldiers. But, in general, 
the North admitted their defeat, and even 
exaggerated their losses. 

General Scott went with lacrymose out- 
ery to Lincoln and Cameron and begged 
they would accept his confession, that he 
was the greatest coward of ali the army, 
because he had not had courage enough to 
resist the current which pushed him “on 
to Richmond,” before he was ready. They 
sought to bind up his broken heart, but de- 
termined to find another head for the army. 
Their eyes were immediately turned on 
George B. McClellan, who, with three 
thousand troops, had defeated three hun- 
dred, and was therefore “a voung Napo- 
leon.” He was summoned immediately te 
Washington, arrived on the 24th, and was 
promptly invested in substance with the 
chief command. Some of the forms of 
power were continued with Scott, but his 
downfall was decreed. One of his last 
orders was a calumnious charge, that the 
grave of Washington, at Mount Vernon, 
had been desecrated by Southern soldiers, 
whom he termed “ rebels,” and directing 
that “should the operations of war take 
the United States troops in that direction,” 
they should behave with due respect and 
reverence. b If he hoped thus to light up 
hie fading renown with the North, he was 
disappointed. In a shorttime he was laid 





"a Letter of Correspondent of London 
Morning Herald. See Dispatch, Aug. 7th. 


b Order of July 31, 1861. 





aside with all proper forms, to give his 
decadence the aspect of a voluntary retire- 
ment. Lincolnand McClellan took pathetic 
leave of him. He went to New York and 
soon afterwards to Europe. 


The effect of the great battle and victory 
on the South, was powerful, yet singularly 
silent. Feelings too deep for noisy utter- 
ance and jubilant demonstrations were ex- 
cited. A sense of profound relief and of 
gratitude to an Almighty Deliverer per- 
vaded every bosom, mingled with deep 
sorrow for the death of the hero patriots 
who had fallen, and of earnest sympathy 
for the wounded. The people felt that 
their noble army had thrown themselves 
between a cruel enemy and their homes, 
and freely poured out their blood in their 
defence. Parents, brothers, sisters, friends 
hastened on from the far distant South, and 
all the intervening States of the Confede- 
racy, to claim the privilege of nursing the 
sick and wounded. Private supplies of 
food, clothing and hospital stores began to 
pour along the rail-road lines, and in near- 
ly every county and town the devoted wo- 
men of the South began to assemble, gene- 
rally in their churches and lecture-rooms, 
and work patiently, and without ceasing, 
in making clothing for the soldiers and lint 
and bandages for the hospitals. The 
amount of labor thus performed, was ‘as- 
tonishing, and will constitute a subject for 
yet more extended notice, as we trace far- 
ther the progress of the war. It is, beyond 
question, true that the aid given by South- 
ern women to the cause of the Confede- 
racy, upheld the Government to an extent 
which millions of treasure would not bave 
accomplished, and their patriotic services 
in furnishing clothing and supplies, and 
nursing soldiers in hospitals and in their 
own homes, were as indispensable to the 
success of the war as the labors of the 
quartermasters, commissaries and surgeons 
in regular commission. 


No loud boasting and unmanly exulta- 
tion mn the South, followed the battle of 
Manassas. Yet, it cannot be denied, that 
the magnificent fighting of their men, and 
the consummate skill of their officers, ex- 
cited a proud consciousness of individual 
superiority over the people of the North, 
and were not without evil effects in dimin- 
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ishing exertions for filling up the armies 
with volunteers. a 
An incident occurred during the battle, 





a A few days after the battle of Manas- 
sas, a poem appeared from the pen of the 
gifted Virginian, John R. Thompson, which 
is so admirable in its union of keen satire, 
accurate description and lofty thought, that 
I wish to preserve it in this woik, although 
it has been so often published and read as 
to be familiar. 


ON TO RICHMOND. 
AFTER SOUTHEY’S “MARCH To MOSCOW.” 


Major General Scott, 
An order had got, 
To push on the column to Richmond, 
For loudly went forth, 
From all parts of the North, 
The crythat an end of the war must be 
made 
In time for the regular yearly Fall Trade; 
Mr. Greeley spoke freely about the delay, 
The Yankees, “to hum,” were all hot for 
the fray, 
The chivalrous Grow 
Declared they were slow, 
And therefore the order 
To march from the border 
And make an excursion to Richmond. 


Major General Scott, 
Most likely, was not 
Very loth to obey this instruction, I wot, 
In his private opinion, 
The ancient Dominion, 
Deserved to be pillaged—her sons to be 
shot, , 
And the reason is easily noted: 
Though this part of the earth, 
Had given him birth, 
And medals and swords 
Inscribed with fine words, 
It never for Winfield had voted. 


Besides, you must know, that our first of 
commanders . 

Had sworn quite as hard as the army in 
Flanders, : 

With his finest of Armies and proudest of 
Navies, 

To wreak his old grudge against Jefferso 
Davis, ; 

Then “forward the column!” he said to 


McDowell, 


which tended to increase the dissatisfac- 
tion already felt in the South, with the 
figures and arrangement of the Confederate 





And the Zouaves with a shout, 

Most fiercely cried ont, 

To Richmond or h—ll, ({ omit here the 

vowel,) 

And Winfield, he ordered his carriage and 

four, ? 

A dashing turn-out, to be brought to the 
di or 

For a pleasant excursion to Richmond. , 


Major General Scott 
Had there on th: spot 


To plunder and slay; 
In the camp he might boast 
Such a numerous host, 
As he never had yet 
In the battle-field set, 
Every class and condition of Northern so! 
ciety : 
Were in for the trip, a most varied vari- 
ety ; 
Iti lhe camp he might hear every lingo in 
vogue, 
“The sweet Germaa accent, the rich Irish 
brogue,” 
The beauthiful boy, 
From the banks of the Shannon, 
Was there to employ 
His excellent cannon, 
And beside the long files of dragoons and 
artillery, 
The Zouaves and Hussars, 
All the children of Mars, 
There were barbers and cooks, 
And writers of books— 
The chef de cuisine, with his French bills 
of fare, , 
And the artists to dress the young officers’ 
hair, 
And the scribblers all ready at once to pre- 
pare 
An eloquent story 
Of conquest and glory, 
And servants with numberless baskets of 
Sillery, 
Though Wilson, the Senator, followed the 
train 
At a‘distance quite safe, to “conduct the 
champagne ;”’ 





A splendid array : 
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Flag. It had been somewhat hastily adop- 
ted by a Committee of the Provisional 





While the fields were so green, and the sky 
was so blue, 

There was certainly nothing more pleasant 
to do 

On this pleasant excursion to Richmond. 


in Congress the talk, as I said, was of ac- 
tion 
Tocrush out instanter the traitorous faction. 
In the press and the mesa, 
They would hear nothing less, 
Than to make the advance, spite of rhyme 
or of reason, 
And at once put an end to the insolent 
treason ; 
There was Greeley, 
And Ely, 
The blood-thirsty Grow, 
And Hickman, (the rowdy, not Hickman 
the beau.) . 
And that terrible Baker, 
Who would seize on the South—every acre 
And Webb, whe would drive us ail into 
the Gu f, or 
Some nameless locality smelling of sulphur 
And with all this bold crew 
Nothing would do, 
While the fields were sogreen and the sky 
was so blue, 
But to march on directly to Richmond. 


Then the gallant McDowei! 
Drove madly the rowel 
Of spur that had never been * won” by him 
In the flenk of his steed, 
To accomplish a deed, 
Such as never before had been done by 
him: 
And the battery, called Sherman’a, 
Was wheeled into line, 
While the beer drinking Germans, 
From Neckar and Rhine, 
With Minie and Yager, 
Came on witb a swagger, 
Fuli of fury and lager, 
(The day and the pageant were equally 
fine.) 
Ob! the fields were so green, and the sky 
was so blue, , 
indeed twas a spectacle pleasant to view. 


Congress, soon after the formation of the 
Southern Unioa. It wasa feeble and un- 





Ere the march was begun, 
In a spirit of fun, 
Genera! Scott in a speech 
Said this army should teach 
The Southrons the lesson the laws to obey, 
And just before dusk, of the third or foerth 
day, 
Should joyfully march into Richmond. 
He spoke of their drill, 
Of their courage and skill, 
And declared that the ladies of Richmen: 
would rave 
O’er such matchless perfection, and grace 
fully wave 
In rapture their delicate kerchiefs in ais, 
At their morning _parades on the Capiio! 
Square. 
But alack! and alas! 
Mark what soon came to pass, 
When this army in spite of his flatteries, 
Amid war’s loudest thunder, 
Must stupidly blunder 
Upon those accursed “ masked batteries | 
There Beauregaid came, 
Like a tempest of flame, 
_To consume them in wrath, 
On their perilous path: 
And Johnston bore down in a whirlwind & 
sweep 
Their ranks from the field, 
Where their doom had been sealed, 
As the storurrushes over the face of the 
deep: 
While swift on the centre our President 
prest, 
And the foe might descey, 
In the glance of his eye, 
The light that once blazed upon Diomec's 
crest 
McDowell! McDowell! weep, weep fcr 
the day, 
When the Southrons ye met in their battis 
array ; 
To your confident hosts, with its bullets anc 
steel, 
‘Twas wérse than Culloden w iuckless 
Lochiel ! 
Oh! the Generals were green, and oid 
Scott is now biue, 
And a terrible business McDowell to you 





Ag the column pushed onward to Rich mond. 


Was thet pleasant excursion to Richmene 
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graceful imitation of the United States flag, 
consisting of three horizonta) bars of red. 
white and red, with a corner field of stars 
corresponding in number with the secede:! 
States. -It was liable to all the objections 
to the old flag, on the ground of indistinct- 
ness ata distance, which had been long 
knowndo naval officers, and to the graver 
cbjection, that it was easily mistaken in 
battle for the flagoftheenemy. The very 
fact that it resembled the ensign of a cor- 
ruptand exploded Union, ought to have 
condemned it, and it would long ago have 
been substituted by a nobler standard, had 
the Confederate Congress heen able to 
agree upon an appropriate device. At the 
crisis of the bloody struggle on the Henry 
plateau and around the Chinn House, 
when Beauregard was filled with hope 
that the heroic courage of his men would 
be rewarded with victory, he saw, far to 
the left, a heavy column approaching. He 
feared they were Patterson’s army, and 
knew, that if so, he would be compelled 
to retreat and leave the blood-bought field 
to the foe. He looked with unspeakable 
anxigty at the flag borne at the head of the 
advancing column; he gazed at it with the 
most powerful glass within his reach; still 
its dim and uncertain blazonry eluded his 
scrutiny ; it bore an ominous resemblance 
to the Federal flag; at this moment he re- 
ceived a warning message from Captain 
Alexander, of the signal corps, that a large 
force was advancing on the left, supposed 
to be Patterson’s; with feelings akin to 
torture, Beauregard conferred with Colonel 
Evans, who was near him; they strained 
their eyes with efforts to pierce the myste- 
ry of the approaching standard ; still it es- 
caped them, to await a perfect develop- 
ment might have been ruin; a message 
was prepared for General Johnston, that 
the army was about to fall back upon the 
reserves, Which he was organizing in the 
rear; one final intense gaze was fixed by 
the two officers on the flag; a happy blast 
of wind then opened its folds, and clearly 
disclosed the three bars of the Southern 
ensign; it was the flag of Col. Hays’ 
seventh Louisiana regiment, leading Ear- 
ly’s brigade into the battle on the extreme 
left, and in a few moments, with feelings 
beyond words, Beauregard saw the column 
he had dreaded, deploy in a charge upon 


the enemy, which completed their repulse 
at every point, and drove them in rout and 
ruin from the field. In describing this 
event, he afterwards said, pointing to the 
“stars and bars” floating over him at a 
dinner, “T am glad to see that war-stained 
banner gleaming over us at this festive 
board, but I hope never again to see it on the 
field of battle”? a Toavoid such dangers, 
a battle fag was adopted for the armies of 
the Shenandoah and Potomac, consisting 
of a fieid of light silk, crossed in the cen- 
tre by broad bars from the corners, and 
with stars in the angles around it. It was 
very graceful and distinct. 

The arrival of Elzey’s brigade was se 
opportune, its:courage so conspicuous and 
the results following so happy, that when 
Johnston and Beauregard, with President: 
Davis, approached him, they congratulated 
him as “the Blucher of the day,” and sa- 
luted him as Brigadier General on the 
field.6 Gen. Kirby Smith was long con- 
fined with his severe wound, but his con- 
duct and skill had marked him for glory, 
and he secured it in the subsequent fields 
of the war. 

The policy of the Confederate Generals, ~ 
in not following up their successes at Ma- 
nassas by a prompt advance.on Washing- 
ton, has been a subject of much comment 
and some severe animadversion since the 
battle An immediate advance was indeed 
physically impossible Monday, the 22d, 
was a day of rain—not ordinary showers, 
or a moderate though constant flow, but 
such a rain—so heavy, flooding—contin- 
uous that man and beast were alike unable 
to move—the runs rose to torrents—the 
roads were cut into chasms—artillery could 
not have been transported. In addition to 
this, the army was completely worn down 
with fatigue and excitement. Someof the 
brigades, which were not in the action, 
had made long and hurried marches from 
the left in a suffocating day : many of the 
soldiers, thongh not wourded, were so 
wearied and broken in health, that rest 
was essential, and hundreds were sent to 





a Correspondent of the New Orleans 
Deita. Dispatch, Nev. 27th, 1861. 


b Letter from officer of Crozier Guards, 





Tennessee. Dispatch, Aug. 5th. 
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the hospitals at Culpeper Court-House, 
merely to be restored by repose and relax- 
ation to a vigorous condition. There had 
beén much difficulty as to the subsistence 
of the army When united; and want of ad- 
equate transportation. would have greatly 
impeded our efficient advance. General 
Johnston, in his officia! report, assigned as 
sufficient objections to any serious purpose 
of assault on Washington, the apparent 
firmness of the fresh Federal troops at Cen- 
treville, the strong forces gccupying the, 
fortifications near Georgetown, Arlington 
and Alexandria, the certainty that General 
Patterson, with his army, then estimated 
at thirty thousand, would reach Washing- 
ton sooner than could the Confederates, 
and the condition and inadequate means 
of the army in ammunition, provisions and 
transportation. Gen. Peauregard also gave 
as sufficient reasons why an immediate ad- 
vance had not been made, the worn and 
exhausted state of the men, who had march- 
ed and fought all day, under a July sun, 
without food or water; the heavy and un- 
intermitting rain of Monday, and the want 
of sufficient cavalry. These blended rea- 
sons of the two: commanders, amply vindi- 
cate their prudence in not attempting an 
instant advance. 


Bat it has been often insisted, that at any 
time within two weeks from the great bat- 
tle, an advance might have been made 
with a refreshed and triumphant army, and 
sufficient supplies of food and ammunition 
to have secured success. The questions 
involved in this view are, first, the practi- 
cability of their capturing Washington, and, 
second, its expediency and policy. As to 
the first, it is now absolutely established 
that Patterson, just before the battle, had 
not more than ten thousand men, and six 
pieces of artillery.a His army, like the 
greater part of McDowell’s, was composed 
of three months’ men, who refused to rein- 
list, and left for their homes in thousands ; 
so that within a few weeks from the 2st, 
the formidable hosts that had been assem- 
bled at Washingten and on the upper Po 
tomac, melted away, some slain, many 
wounded, more by desertion, and yet more 





aGen. Patterson’s Speech, in Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 20th. See Dispatch, Nov. 30th. 





by the ending of their terms of enlistment 
and their persistent refysal to re-enter the 
service. Some regiments, upon the im- 
ploring request of Mr. Lincoln, did re-en- 
list, but they were so few as to call down 
special laudations from the Northern press. 
The larger part hurried off to recount their 
warlike toils to admirers at home. It is 
also true, that on the Maryland side, Wash- 
ington was then very inadequately defend- 
ed by fortifications. Its great circuit, level 
surface and wide intervals unimproved, 
made ita task of immense labor to sur- 
round it by a chain of forts or redoubts. 
It is also probable, almost to certainty, that 
reliable information was brought to the 
Confederate authorities, that the Potomac 
was fordable above Washington, and a way 
open to Georgetown heights, along which 
an army might have advanced without ‘a 
prospect of successful resistance. Itseems 
reasonable, therefore, as a military ques- 
tion, to assert, that had a Confederate army, 
forty thousand strong, with the artillery 
then possessed by them, crossed the river, 
above the city, within two weeks from the 
battle of Manassas, Washington would 
have fallen into their hands. a 

But when we approach the question of 
the expediency and policy of this measure 
we are lifted at once above mere conside- 
rations of military force and success to the 
grave moral and political aspects of the 
case. It may be thac the President of the 
Confederate States with his advisers and 
the thoughtful and ecucated men who led 
the armies of the South, were not without 
reflections like these: The North has sus- 
tained a great and humiliating defeat, bnt 
her resources are .untouched, her strength 
is unexhausted, her men are as numerous 
as before, her supplies are bouwndless, her 
Navy is powerful and unhwrt,—if we now 
advance and take the city she considers her 
national capitol, may we not expect an up- 
rising of her people more violent than ever, 
an endless war, a bloody strife running 
through years of thrice embittered conflict? 
Have we any probable ground to believe 
that the capture of Washington will be so 
stunning a blow as to break her spirit and 





aSee Mr. Russell’s Letter to London 
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dispose her to peace? Qn the other hand,) Manassas was followed by a period of 


may we not hope for happier results, if 
time be given for reflection and for the re- 
turn of reason to people who in making 
war on us, are violating their own princi- 
ples of self-government and destroying 
their own constitutional rights? They 
have declared that this war must be short 
and decisive, now, therefore, when defeat 
has driven back their invasion, and it is 
evidently impossible that we can be speed- 
ily overcome, is it not-rational te believe 
that they will abandon the attempt and 
make peace with us? Furthermore, this 
great and decisive success has demonstra- 
ted our ability to“maintain our indepen- 
dence. Upon the recognized rule of estab- 
lished governments, therefore, we may hope 
soon to be admitted de facto into the great 
family of nations, and to have a right to 
all their privileges. 

It may be true that these reasonings were 
founded on false premises, and have been 
proved by experience to have been un- 
sound, yet no generous nature ean deny 
that, from the stand point then occupied 
by the Confederates, they were such as 
elevated minds might well have entertain 
ed. Had the North been moved merely by 
passion and resentment, it is possible that 
a time to pause, to consider and.to reason 
might have led her to peace. But her fa- 
naticism was as cruel and relentless as it 
was narrow and unreasoning—her mer- 
chants, mechanics and tradesmen were 
governed by a mean selfishness which 
could not bear the thought of losing the 
rich profits obtained by union with the 
South. Above all,the men whom she had 
raised to power were fixed in* the resolve 
to prosecute to destruction a war com- 
menced by themselves to force the South 
to submit to their rule. It is probably, 
therefore, now an established cenviction 
in most southern minds that the capture of 
Washington after Manassas would have 
been the most fortunate policy; that the 
Confederates had all to gain and little to 
lose by such a step—that it would have 
added nothing to the strength and fervor 
with which the North has prosecuted the 
war, and would have gained important ter- 
ritory and a splendid prestige to the Con- 
federate States. 


It cannot be denied that the battle of 








fancied security and of relaxed exertions 
on the part of the Southern people highly 
dangerous and inauspicious. We shall see 
that this inactivity shewed itself chiefly in ‘ 
the falling: off of enlistments by volunteers. 
Afterwards when severe trials came’ and 
misfortunes were experienced—some even 
went so far as to assert that this grand bat- 
tle and noble triumph were the greatest ca- 
lamity that could have befallen the South! 
Such a view is shallow and unphilosophi- - 
eal. The young nation had entered upon 
the great arena of Discipline, presided over 
by the Almighty and All Wise. She neea- 
ed adversity afterwards, to warn and 
strengthen her, and she received it. But 
in her very youth she was granted a tri- 
umph which will for ever stimulate her 
sons by the memory of heroic deeds and 
undying resolution. And on the orher 
hand, the disgrace and humiliation of such 
a defeat will cling to the North for a cen- 
tury to come. 


From the fields of Virginia, the course 
of the war now leads us to the region be- 
yond the Mississippi. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Missouri—Her importance in the contest— 
Her domain — Population —-- Southern 
sympathies—Col. Benton—His influence 
in his State—His anti-Southern attitude 
—Missouri rejects kim—Governor Jack- 
son—Opposes Lincoln’s war policy— 
Federal coercive measures—Capt. Na- 
thaniel Lyon—Captures State encamp- 
ment near St. Louis—Outrages—Massa- 
cre of women and children—Legislature . 
passes military bills—General Sterling 
Price—Appointed Major General—Gov. 
Jackson calls for volunteers— Retires 
from Jefferson City—Battle of Boone- 
ville—Fight at Cole Camp—Volunteers 
in North-west Missouri—Gens. Raines 
atfd Slack—March to Sarcoxie—The ar- 
my organized—Battle of Carthage—Sei- 
gel defeated—Col. Weightman—General 
McCulloch with Confederate forces from 
Arkansas, Louisiana and+ Texas joins 
Price—Advance—Question of rank— 
Battle of Springfield—Surprise—Seigel 
defeated on the South lines—Capture of 
his guns—Violence of the battle on the 
North—Totten’s battery —Wcodrufi’s— 





Effective fire from shot guns—Generai 
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Lyon killed—The Federals defeated— 
Retreat—Losses — Burying the dead— 
Gov. Jackson in Richmond—John Chas. 
Fremont appointed by Lincoln to com- 
mand in Missouri —his frauds—Despoiic 
measures—McCulloch retires South with 
Confederate forces—Gen. Price advances 
with Missourians—Success at Fort Scott 
—Gen. Harris—Approach to Lexington 
—Federal Colonel Marshall—Mulligan 
—Lexington invested by Missourians— 
Progress of the seige—Assaults—Hemp 
bales—Hospital hill—Perfidy—The Fed- 
erals suffer for water—Destructive fire of 
the Missourians—Mulligan wounded— 
Surrender of Lexington—Captured spoils 
—Fight at Blue Mills Ford—Iilinois and 
Iowa troops routed—Gen. Jeff Thomp- 
son’s campaign—Battle of Frederick- 
town — Fremont superseded — Missouri 
admitted to the Southern Confederacy— 
General Price appointed a Major Gene- 
ral in the Confederate army—Close of 
the Missouri campaign of 1861. 


The position and internal elements of 
the great State of Missouri made her choice 
between the North and the South of the 
highest importance to the contending sec- 
tions. Her southern boundary was nearly 
the line of 36° 30’, the memorable paral- 
tel beyond which the ill-omened compro 
mise of 1821 had said to a lawful institu- 
tion of America, “So far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” Her northern line ran on the 
parallel of 404°; thus her domain extend- 


ed more than two hundred miles north of 


Cairo in the southern extremity of Illinois, 
and along this boundary, the Mississippi 
River washed with his eastern waters a 
soil devoted to free labor, and with his 
western the homes of planters and farmers 
in Missouri, surrounded by healthy, con- 
tented and prosperous slaves. Her area 
was sixty-five thousand square miles, con- 
taining a population of one million two 
hundcred thousand, of whom one hundred 
and sixteen thousand were slaves. Cotton 
was once grown in her southern counties, 
hut the condi-ions of climate adapted to 


ts culture not being sufficiently uniform it 
had been abandoned, and hemp, flax, In- 
dian corn, wheat, oats and tabacco had for 
These as- 


many years been her staples. 
Similated her crops and her system of la- 
bor to a great extent to those of Kentucky 
and Virginia. Although her slave popu!a- 
tion bore a far less proportion to her free 


men than in the cotton or some of the bor- 
der slave States, yet her people, whether 
slave-owners or not, had learned the value 
of the institution in promoting order,cherish- 
ing a high tone of morality and honor, and 
curbing the vulgar materialism with which 
the North was overrun. Hence when the 
decisive time came, she was found to exhibit 
powerful sympathies with the South, and if 
left to a free choice, there can be little doubt 
that her people would have voted bya 
heavy majority to unite her fortunes with 
the Confederate States after the war policy 
of Lincoln and his Cabinet had driven Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
Virginia from the former Union. 


The origin and character of her popula- 
tion were favorable to Southern affinities. 
Her soil was originally part of the vast re- 
gion claimed by France and passed to 
Spain by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 
Even as early as 1720 her lead mines had 
attracted laborers: Canadian French had 
found homes within her: bounds, bringing 
with them if not slavery itself, at least no 
antipathy to it. After Spain became own- 
er of the region, she adopted a very liberal 
and conciliatory policy, granting lands on 
easy terms ‘and drawing many colonists 
from the old country, and from Mexico and 
Sparish Louisiana. In 1800, the country 
passed again under the dominion of France, 
and in 1803 was sold and ceded to the 
United States. It need hardly be declared 
that the Spanish rule and the policy of 
France during all this time were favorable 
to the institution of slavery, and to the ex- 
teat that Missouri was settled, her people 
adopted the habits of agriculture and so- 
cial life known only in countries where 
slaves perform labor and reeeive in return 
homes, food, clothing, domestic enjoyments, 
comfort and care in infancy, sickness and 
old age. This original mould formed her 
population in after years, so that when she 
was prepared for admission’ to the Union 
she was thoroughly with the South, and 
firmly demanded her place with her con- 
stitution recognizing and protecting slave- 
ry. In 1856 her free population born in 
the United States numbered five hundred 
and twenty-one thousand, of whom 277,000 
were native Missourians, 70,000 native 
Kentuckians, 45,000 Tennesseeans, 41,000 
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Virginians, and 17,000 North Carolinians, 
while only 13,000 were natives of Indiana, 
about the same number of Ohio, 11,000 of 
Illinois, 8,300 of Pennsylvania, 5,000 of 
New York, and much smaller numbers of 
other States.a These facts very strongly 
exhibit the Southern proclivities of her na- 
tive people, But she also held a foreign 
population then amounting to seventy-three 
thousand, and since that time largely in- 
creased, especially in and ground Saint 
Louis. These were chiefly Germans, or 
as they were usually called by the natives 
“Dutch.” With few exceptions they were 
northern in all their feelings and prejudi- 
ces, and were easily led by the Lincoln 
Government into the brutal war of subju- 
gation which they essayed against the 
South. 


Far deeper than the troubled surface of 
party politics, the people of Missouri had 
shewn a love of the South and a resolve 
to adhere to her fortunes which could not 
easily be changed. If there was any one 
man who might be held to have beena 
leader in her general counsels, that man 
was Thomas Hart Benton, For forty-three 
years a resident in ‘her bounds, for more 
than thirty years her senator or rep- 
resentative in the Federal Congress, pos- 
sessed of singular learning, of acute and 
powerful intellect, laborious, zealous, un- 
tiring in perseverance, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with her interests, the father of her land 
system, the explorer and developing spirit 
of her mines, the pioneer of her railroads 
on their way to the Pacific Ocean, it has 
been truly said that “in Missouri his pow 
er was at one time boundless, and 
throughout the West he moulded public 
opinion to his will for many years.” Yet 
when he abandoned the cause of the 
South, Missouri abandoned him. After 
the iniquitous Wilmot Proviso was intro- 
duced into Congress, Mr. Calhoun, on the 
19th of February, 1847, presented in the 
Senate a series of resolutions declaring in 
clear and strong terms the rights of the 
South, and especially her right to go with 
her people and her property into the terri- 





aNew Am. Cyclop. Art Missouri 587, 


tories for the acquisition of which she had 
so lavishly contributed her blood and trea- 
sure, and to have her property there fully 
protected. Hardly had they been read, 
before Mr. Benton denounced them as “fire 
brand resolutions.” Mr. Calhoun express- 
ed surprise and said he had expected Mr. 
Benton’s support as he was from a slave 
State. 

Ma. Benton. “You had no right to ex- 
pect any such thing.” } 
Mer. Catnoun. “Then, I shall know 
where to find the gentleman!” 

Me. Benton. “I shall be found in the 
right place—on the side of my country and 
the Union.”’a 

Thus did he shew that he was willing 
to trample on the rights of the South for 
the sake of the Union. Mr. Calhoun’s res- 
olutions were not brought to a vote in the 
Seuate, but they were sent to the Legisla- 
ture of every slave State. The Legislatare 
of Missouri, by a decisive vote, adopted 
them, and sent them to Mr. Benton as in- 
structions for his guidance as to the views 
of his State. He immediately refused to 
obey them, and declared that he would 
appeal from the Legislature to the people 
of Missouri. He returned home and took 
she field, canvassing his State through its 
length and breadth, and exhausting all the 
powers of his vehement and bitter oratory 
in denouncing the resolutions. But the re- 
sult was his signal overthrow. A new 
legislature were elected, in which demo- 
crats and whigs united against him: his 
opponent, Mr. Geyer, was chosen senator 
in his stead, and from this time he never 
regained his influence in the State, and was 
never again returned to the Senate by her 
Legislawre. 

At the time of Lin¢oln’s election, Clai- 
borne F. Jackson was the Govertior of 
Missouri, a firm and able statesman, devo- 
ted to the rights of the South. Thomas C 
Reynolds was her Lieutenant Governor, 
equally strong in his attachment to her 
eause. Her people instead of becoming 
colder were more decided in their views 
than when Mr. Benton had attempted to 
convert them to Northern heresies, Yet 








591, 592. 


a New Am. Cyclop. Art. Benton, 150. 
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like other border States—Virginia, Ken | 
tucky, North Carolina and Tennessee, she 
loved the Union and wished to preserve 
it. In her convention first assembled, not 
one member was in favor of seceszion. 
Had Mr Lincoln and his ‘advisers been 
guided by even the faintest rays of wisdom 
Missouri would not have beenslost to them. 
In their frenzied eagerness to retain her, 
they resorted to force: the proud spirit of 
her people rose in revolution, and the re- 
sult was a prolonged and bloody struggle, 
exhibiting some of the noblest spectacles 
of heroic courage and endurance display- 
ed in the course of this memorable war. 
On the first day of May 1861, a special 
session of the Missouri Legislature con- 
vened at Jefferson City according to the 
proclamation of her Governor. His mes- 
sage was one of warning and of lucid ex- 
position of the rights of the States and the 
danger threatening them from the absolu- 
tism claimed by Lincoln. He quoted the 
farewell message of President Jackson 
that “the constitution cannot be manntain- 
ed nor the Union preserved in opposition 
to public feeling by the mere exertion of 
coercive power confided to thé Govern- 
ment;” he appealed to the authority of 
John Quincy Adams, who declared that “if 
the day should ever come when the affec- 
tions of the people of these States shall be 
alienated from each other; when the fra- 
ternal spirit shall give way to cold infif- 
ference, or collision of interest shall fester 
into hatred, the bands of political associa- 
tion will not longer hold together parties 
no longer attracted by the magnetism of 
conciliated interests and kindly sympa- 
thies; and far better will it be for the peo- 
ple of the disunited States to part in friend- 
ship from each other than to be held to- 
gether by constraint.” He denounced the 
outrage of which Lincoln had been guilty 
in calling for 75,000 men to make war upon 
the seceded States, and declared his belief 
that he gave utterance to the universal 
heart of her people when he answered 
that Missouri would not furnish a man for 
such a purpose. He advised that the ex- 
ample of other slave States should be fol- 
lowed by Missouri at least to the extent of 
arming her people, revising her very de- 
fective militia law, and making it efficient 


and putting the State in an attitude of de- 
fence.a ’ 


The Legislature responded promptly to 
the Governor’s advice, and was proceed- 
ing with caution and vigor to the difficult 
task of reorganizing the military forces of 
Missouri. Very few States, either North 
or South, were in a more defenceless and 
unprepared condition, so far as public mea- 
sures of war were concerned. The au- 
thorities were almost entirely without mus-— 
kets, rifles or powder. Militia drills had 
fallen into disuse, and, if officers existed at 
all, their rank and functions were alike re- 
gardedasnominal. The Legislature went 
into secret session, and enacted a bill, un- 
der which the Governor was authorized to 
collect the militia into camps, train them 
under proper officers, and to furnish them 
as soon as possible with ammuuition. The 
material for soldiers in the State was mag- 
nificent ; they had not been organized or 
trained, but they were nearly all accus- 
tomed, from their childhood, to use the rifle 
or the double barrelled fowling piece; 
their habits were hardy and their courage 
and spirits kept high by the healthful 
breezes of their western plains. 

The Federal authorities took the alarm, 
and adopted measures of coercion, attend- 
ed by outrages which speedily kindled the 
State into a blaze. The United States offi- 
cer, commanding at St. Louis, was Nathan- 
iel Lyon, holding the rank of Captain in 
the regular service. He was a native of 
Connecticut, an abolitionist by profession 
and feeling, cold and implacable in tem- 
per, wtth nothing of the genial and chival- 
rous nature which elevates the true soldier, 
capable of pursuing those whom he regard- 
ed as enemies with cruelty and outrage, 
but, withal, possessed of courage, skill and 
energy, which were abundantly shown in 
his brief career. He corresponded inces- 
santly, by telegraph, with the Government 
at Washington, and shaped his course ac- 
cording to their wishes. His small body 
of regulars were speedily swelled to about 
six thousand men, by recruits received al- 
most entirely from the German population 





a Message of Gov. Jackson, May 1, 1861° 
Whig, May 11. 
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of St. Louis, who eagerly pressed into 
the Lincoln service. 


At Camp Jackson, about two miles front 
St. Louis, Brig. Gen. D. M. Frost, had col- 
lected about eight hundred Missourians, 
and was employed in having them drilled 
under the authority of the Governor. They 
had received from Baton Rouge, in Lou- 
isiana, about a thousand muskets and four 
pieces of artillery, but were not supplied 
with ammunition. On the 10th of May, 
Capt. Lyon marched out from the city with 
nearly four thousand of his Dutch levies, 
and entirely surrounded Camp Jackson, 


planting cannon so as to command every] 


point. Gen. Frost, addressed to him a 
letter asserting the lawfulness of the 
camp, and of the purposes for which it 
was organized. Lyon replied, stating 
that Frost’s command was regarded as 
hostile to the United States Government, 
that they were, for the most part, made up 
of secessionists, that they were plotting 
the seizure of Federal property, and the 
overthrow of its authority, that they were 
in eommunication with the so called Con- 
federate States, and had received material 
of war knewn to belong to the Federal 
government—that their preparations were 
evidently to carry out the purposes of the 





ral children, and badly wounding others! a 
Spectators saw, with horror, a young girl of 
fourteen, dying on the ground, with a bul- 
let through her temple, and children, of 
eight and ten years, bleeding and lifeless 
from gun-shot wounds. This cowardly 
assault, was returned by a shower of stones 
and several pistol-shots, which brought 
some of the soldiers to the ground. The 
rage of the people was intense, and a gen- 
eral conflict was with difficulty prevented. 


‘On the night of May 11th, another butch- 
ery occurred, The German levies, who 
were dignified by the title of “ Home 
Guards,” paraded the streets in companies, 
often followed by the hootings of indig- 
nantcrowds. At about 10 e’clock, a boy 
discharged ‘a pistol in the rear of one of 
these bands of foreigners, when the com- 
pany wheeled and fired down their own 
line, killing four soldiers and four citizens, 
and wounding many others.b The city 
was in violent excitement. The news of 
the capture of Camp Jackson and of those 
bloody outrages, soon reached every part 
of the State, Both Houses of the Legisla- 
‘ture promptly passed a military bill—the 
State Treasury was removed, and twelve 
thousand kegs of powder purchased by 
the authorities, were conveyed to places. 


Governor and: of the Legislature, which! of safety; the Osage Bridge was burned 


had alreadyenacted “unparalleled legisla- 
tion,” with a view to hostilities against the 
government. He therefore required them 
to surrender on no other condition- than 
that they should be humanely treated. 
Gen. Frost replied, that his encampment 
was organized under a law of the State, 


and wis simply for drilling the militia of 


that district, that such being their condi- 
tion, they were not prepared to resist the 


demand made by five times their number 
of armed men, and therefore he surrender- 
ed. Their arms were delivered up, and 
the men were marched to the city. This 
oppressive outrage was witnessed with dis- 


gust by a crowd of persons from St. Louis. 
They vented their feelings by hisses, 
groans and contemptuous cries against the 
Federals, which so enraged them, that be- 

fore a stone was hurled or a pistol fired, 
' the soldiers discharged a volley into the 
crowd, killing more than twenty persons, 


to retard the advance of Federal troops; 
every where men began to enroll themselves 
at the call of the Governor, and it was soon 
evident that open war would commence. 
The military bill, passed by the Legisla- 
ture, was very long and comprehensive. 
It empowered the Governor to call out 
every man between eighteen and fifty 
years old, with some exceptions, created 
the “Missouri State Guard,” and authori- 
zed enlistments of volunteers for seven 
years, who were to take an oath or make 
affirmation that they would faithfully serve, 
and true allegiance bear, to the State of 
Missouri, and defend her against all her 


enemies, and that while on duty, they would 
observe and obey the orders of the Gov- 










a St. Louis Republican, May 1ith. Whig, 
May 13th, 16th, 17th. 


b Telegram m Whig, May 14th. 
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ernor, and of the officers duly appointed 
by him. It authorized the creation of 
nine Generals, and placed in the power of 
the Governor the whole military resources 
of Missouri. Importantand far reaching as 
were its provisions, not one of them could 
be justly assailed as beyond the Constitu- 
tional power of the representatives of the 
State. a 

The office of Major General was confer- 
red by the Governor, upon Sterling Price, 
a citizen already well known in the State, 
and whose fame,as an able soldier, has 
since become world wide. He was born 
in Prince Edward County, Virginia, in the 
year 1805, and settled in Missouri in 1830; 
he cultivated a farm, but his ittelligence 
and manly virtues so commended him to 
the people, that, in 1844. he was elected to 
the United States Congress. When the 
Mexican war commenced, he sought the 
field, and, at the head of a regiment, ren- 
dered: useful service in new Mexico. 
Though he had not received a military ed- 
ucation, yet his strong native powers, and 
quick presence of mind, gave him aptitude 


for war, which was rapidly developed in- 
the campaign throngh which he served. ; 


In 1852, he was elected Governor of Mis- 
souri, having been nominated by the de- 
mocrats who opposed Mr. Benton's anti- 
Southern views. 

In person, he Was tall and large; his 
countenance open, frank and engaging: in 
manners, he was afiable and conciliatory ; 
few military officers have ever establisheJ 
such a hold on the hearts of his men as he. 
He accepted the appointment tendered by 
Governor Jackson, and issued immediate 
orders for organization. But, before ap- 
pealing to arms, he made earnest efforts 
for compromise and peace, in which he 
was inet by Gen. Harney of the Federal 
service, a3 far as the Washington govern- 
ment would permit him to go.6 The io- 
fatuated ferocity of the Lincoln cabinet 
precipitated a war which lost Missouri to 
the North. 


The course pursued by Lyon, made him 





a See sketch of the Bill, Missouri Re- 
publican. Whig, May 18th. 


b Whig, May 14th, 17th, 18th and 20th. 


so acceptable tothe abolitionist rulers, that 
he was promote: to a Brigadier General, 
and appoii ted to the command of the Fed- 
eral troops in and near St."Louis. Embolk 
dened by his success in capturing the small 
force under Frost, and anxious+to show his 
zeal in subduing what he called rebellion, 
he established a military despotism in the 
city, and pushed his armed bands into the 
country, arresting men whom he suspected 
of strong sympathy with the South. seizing 
the State munitions wherever he could 
find them, and making no secret of his 
purpose to subject the Governor and the 
Legislature to the control of the bayonet. 
Finding that the earnest efforts for peace, 
made by Gen. Price,. under his direction, 
had resulted only in farther encroachments 
on the part of Lyon and bis myrmicdens, 
Governor Jackson issued his proclamation 
on the 12th day of June, calling the peo- 
ple of. Missouri toarms. He teviewed with 
force the oppression and lawlessness of the: 
Federal rule, in nullifying the State laws, 





taking her volunteers prisoners, suspend- 
ing her commerce with other States, har- 
rassing her people in their trade with each 
other, by the exactions of armed soldiers, 
imprisoning peaceful citizens without war- 
rant of law, and murdering not only her 
men, but defenceless women and children, 
Notwithstanding all these indignities, the 
Governor had sought conciliation, and Gen. 
Price had made an agreement witl: Gen. 
Harney, which was published on the 21st 
of May, and which the State authorities 
had faithfully observed. But the Federal 
government had repudiated the act of their 
own authorized military commander, had 
displaced Gen. Harney and promoted Lyon, 
who had carried on hostile operations in 
utter disregard of plighted faith. Still 
anxious to preserve the peace, Governor 
Jackson had gone to St. Lonis dnd held an 
interview with Lyon and Col. F. P. Blair, 
Jr.,1n which he went so far as to offer that 
the would disband the State Guard—disarm 
all State companies—forego all attempt to 
organize the militia—bring no arms or mu- 
nitions of war into the State,—protect all 
citizens, regardless of their political opin- 
ions,—suppress. all insurrectionary move- 
ments,—repel all attempts to invade it 
from any quartgr, and thus preserve a 
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strict neutrality in the unhappy contest, | 
and, finally, that be would, if necessary, | 


invoke the aid of the United States to car- | 


ry out his pledges, provided only that the 
Feder..1 Government would disarm the so- 
called Home Guards which it had illegally 
organized and armed, and pledge itself not 
to occupy with its troops any localities in 
the State not then held by them. 

To this proposition so submissive as al- 
most to be humiliating, Lyon and Blair an- 
awered in arrogant terms, refusing to die- 
arm their home guares, and plainly declar- 
ing their intention to take military posses- 
sion of every important part of Missouri 
and hold her in the same condition to 
which Maryland had been reduced.a 

Governor Jackson justly declared that 
the acceptance of these degrading terms 
would not only have sullied the honor of 
Missouri, but would have aroused the in- 
dignation of every brave citizen, and pre- 
cipitated the very conflict which it had 
been his aim to prevent. Therefore he 
called out fifty thousand men to assemble 
in arms, and though he reminded them 
that Missouri was still one of the United 
State:. and that only her convention could 
change her relations to th2 Union. yet he 
decla:ed that her people were not bound 
“to obey the unconstitutional edicts of the 
mili:ary despotism which has enthroned 
itself at Washingion, nor to submit to the 
infamous and degrading sway of its wick- 
ed minionsin the Stae.” “Rise then,” he 
concluded, “and drive out ignominiously the 
invaders who have dared to desecrate the 
soil which your labors have made fruitful. 
and which is consecrated by your homes.” 

After thus uttering defiance to the ene. 
mies of the State, Governor Jackson knew 

well that in Jefferson City he was no long: 
ersafe. The Missouri river and the main 
stem of the great Pacific Railroad imme- 
diately connected it with St. Louis. A U. 
3. Commissioner in that city, upon affida- 
vits filed with him, issued a warrant to ar- 
rest «he Governor for treason. 
Lyon, at the head of all the troops he could 
raise, set out forthwith for the capitol, ho 





a Proclamation, June 12, in Louisvitle 
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ping to seize the Governoranc all his prin- 
cipal officers. But he was disappointed. 
Gen Price issued orders for the State troops 
to assetnble at Booneville, a town on the 
Missouri river and the Pacific Railroad, 
about fifty miles above Jefferson city. To 
this point the Governor retired. Volunteers 
attencled him, and others soon rallied to-his 
standard. 


Brigadier-General Parsons marched by 
land from Jefferson City, with a small force, 
which increased as he went, and taking 
with him four small pieces of cannon that 
had been concealed in the country, arrived 
near Booneville on Monday, the 17th at 
June. About eighteen handred Missov- 
rians were how assembled in can.p,.six 
miles below the town. Of these not more 
than six hundred were armed. The State 
had plenty of powder but very few mus- 
kets, and her brave sons were, for a long 
time, obliged to fight with double and sin- 
yle barreled fowling pieces, bunting rifles, 
and every other species of private weapons 
they could procure. 

General Price was suffering with severe 
dysentery, and was obliged to leave Boone- 
ville on the 16th, and go by steamer, to 
Lexington, an important town on the rtver, 
one hundred and thirty miles above Boone- 
ville. It was ina rich country, and sur- 
rounded by people of strong Southern sym- 
pathies. Gen. Price selected it as a proper 
peint tor a rendezvous, and directed that 
no stand should be made at Booneville. 
News of the first conflict in Missouri had 
just reached them. I: took place near In. 
dependence, in Jackson county, close to the 
Kansas border. This region was warmly 
Southern in feeling, and had raised several 
companies of volunteers, under Col. Holla- 
jay. A body ef five hundred Federal cav- 
alry, from the neighborhood of Fort Leavy 
enworth, attacked them, thinking they 
wou d be easily dispersed. But the Mie- 
sourians received them with a hot fire. 
which broke theirranks, and repulsed them 
with considerable loss. Col. Holladay, a 
brave and energetic cficer was unfortu- 
nately killed by the fire of his own men. 
He was succeeded by Col. Richard Hanson 
Weightman, who vas afterwards conep)- 
cuous in the war. 

The plan for the campaign conceived by 
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General! Price, was to collect at Lexington | 
as rapidly as possible, the volunteers from 
Independence and the whole region acces- 
sible, and marck down into the extreme 
Southwest part of the State, where subsis- 
tence was abundant, where the men could 
be organized, drilled,and as far as pos- 
sible armed; where they could be aid- 
ed by Contederate forces from Arkansas, 
and whence they could advance on the 
enemy. This general plan was approved 
by the Governor, and no serious thoughts 
were entertained of giving battle at Boone- 
ville. a 


But General Lyon precipitated a conflict. 
He passed through Jefferson City, and 
hardly stopping for a moment, pressed up 
the river eager to overwhelm the Missou- 
rians. He arrived ata point eight miles 
below Booneville, or Monday the 17th, 
with at least three thousand men, well 
armed, and instantly debarked from his 
steamers. The six hundred armed State 
troops were under command of Col. Jobn 
S. Marmaduke. He marched out of camp 
and advanced down the river, to meet the 
enemy. Goy. Jackson sent orders that the 
line of battle should be formed just below 
Booneville, butthe men were then too near 
the foe and too eager for the fray to fall 
back. They posted themselves in loose 
order, ina wood alonga wheat field, which 
ran nearly to the water’s edge. As the 
Federals advaneed, confident of easy vic- 
tory, the Missourians received them with a 
close volley, under which more than a hun- 
dred men fell, killed and wounded. This 
rude shock staggered them for a time, but 
ascertaining the small numbers of the foe, 
they advanced, firing as they moved. The 
fight lasted an hour and a half. The Mis- 
sourians finding themselves outnumbered, 
retreated in haste, yet in comparative safe- 
ty, losing only three men killed and seven- 
teen wounded and prisoners. This recep- 
tion was by no means encouraging to the 
Federals. On the 18th they were much 
troubled in St. Louis, and sent more troops 
up the river, with several pieces of light 





artillery, and a number of coffins and mat 
trasses.a Yet with their accustomed spirit 
of boasting and mendacity, they announced 
in the St. Louis papers that they had de- 
feated the State troops, and inflicted on 
them a loss of three hundred killed, six 
hundred prisoners, and fifteen hundred 
stand of arms taken! 


From Booneville, Governor Jackson re- 
treated with his small army towards War- 
saw, in Benton county. The Federals had 
great hopes of intercepting him by a body 
of “horse guards,” at Cole Camp, about 
twenty miles nonheast of Warsaw, and 
nearly on the line of his march. This tory 
assemblage at Cole Camp had been organi- 
zed immediately after the opening of hos- 
tilities at St. Louis. Though surrounded at 
a radius of thirty miles by rich lands, and 
a population favourable to the South, yet 
the people of the small settlement were 
nearly all from the free States, or else com- 
posed of foreigners. Governor Jackson 
had learned of this movement, and had 
promptly sought to counteract it by urging 
the recrulting of, State volunteers in the 
neighborhood. Two companies were soon 
raised—the Windsor Guards, of cavalry, 
under Captain Gibbons, and the Warsaw 
Grays, infantry, under Colonel O’Kane. 
These brave officers with their men, pre- 
pared to suprise the Cole Camp tories, at 
the very time that they were making ready 
for an advance to intercept Gov. Jackson, 
and entrap him between two fires. 

On the night of the 18th of June, the 
tories were assembled nearly four hundred 
in number, in a log house. near the village. 
They were without much discipline in 
drill, and being wholly unconscious that 
enemies were near, had neglected all or- 
dinary- precautions. At about twelve 
o’clock, the State troops descended upon 
them; it was intended that both companies 
should attack simultaneously, but the cav- 
alry arrived first, and with clattering hoefs 
and rapid shots from double barrelied guns, 
fiercely assaulted the building. The tories 
broke and fled in utter rout, receiving a fire 





a Mem. from Col. Thomas L. Snead, for- 
merly aid to Gov. Jackson, afterwards in 
Confederate service. 








a Account by citizen of Missouri, July 
3, Dispatch. Memphis Appeal, Whig June 





26. 
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from the infantry, which completed their) 
dismay. They threw away muskets, knap- 
sacks, cartridge boxes, everything that 
could impede their flight. They lost more 
than three hundred, killed wounded and 
prisoners, besides about four hundred mus- 
‘kets and accoutrements, which were great- 
ly needed at the time by the State troops. 
The attacking party lost not more than five 
killed and twenty wounded. a 


This success opened a clear line of 
march for Gov. Jackson and his forces, who 
were now commanded by Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Parsons and John B. Clark. They ar- 
rived safely at Warsaw, where their num 
bers increased, and whence they continued 
their march towards the Southwestern part 
of the State, where they expected to be re- 
joined by.General Price, and reinforced by 
Arkansas troops, under McCulloch. They 
were cautiously followed from Booneville 
by the Federals, under Col. Totten, and the 
German Brigadier, Seigel. 


In the meantime, Gen. Price having to 
some extent recovered his health at Lex- 
ington, was hastily calling to his side all 
the recruits he could raise in this region. 
Fully aware that the line of the Missouri 
river gave facilities for attack to the enemy 
which would bring them upon him in over. 
whelming numbers and perfectly armed, 
before he could{throw his men into fighting 
posture, he resolved to carry out his plan of 
appointing his rendezvous in the extreme 
Southwestern angle of the State, where he 
could assemble, encamp and drill his troops, 
and prepare to take the field with hopes of 
suceess. Brigadier-Generals Slack and 
James R. Raines, actively aided him, and 
were soon at the head of twenty-five hun- 
dred men, one-third of whom were unarm- 
ed. None were provided with cartridge 
boxes or canteens. Their weapons were 
of all kinds and conditions, chiefly the trusty 
fowling-pieces and rifles with which they 
had ranged the woods and brought game to 
their households. They were very scantily 
supplied with baggage, provisions, wagons, 
camp furniture, or any of the equipage 
which give some semblance of com- 
fort to a well appointed army. But they 





a Mem, from Col, Snead. 





Cundiff was elected in his place. 





were full of courage and patriotism, enured 
to hardships, and instinct with individual 
self possession which made them the most 
admirable of materials for soldiers in such 
a campaign as they were to encounter. 


Vivid evidences of the Southern senti- 
ment of this Northwestern region of Mis- 
souri had been presented from the very 
opening of the strife. Early in May, at 
at least four hundred volunteers had gone 
into a camp of instruction, at St. Joseph, in 
Buchanan county, the west terminus of the 
Hannibal railroad. They were the St. Jo- 
seph Artillefy, Captain Thornton, Jackson 
Guard, Capt. Cundiff, Emmett Guard, Capt. 
Quirk, Light Guard, Caytain Kay, Border 
Guard, Captain Boyd, Buchanan Rangers, 
Captain Morris, and Easton Rangers, Capt. 
Gates. They were for a time commanded 
by Major Frederick Smith, a good tempered 
but timid man. When news of the St. 
Louis massacre reached them, Smith be- 
came alarmed, and urged them to disband, 
but the brave men under him indignantly 
refused, and raised a storm around his head 
which compelled him'‘to resign. a Captain 
At this 
time, there were at least twelve thousand 
pounds of powder in the magazine at St. 
Joseph, for which Col. Jeff. Thompson had 
contracted with the owners, by order of 
Gov. Jackson. But as the public excite- 
merft in the State increased, the owners re- 
fused to deliver it except for cash. As this 
was not according to the contract, and as 
it was certain that the Federal authorities 
would soon seize it, the volunteers under 
Captains Boyd and Kay, went to the maga- 
zine, broke open the doors, loaded the pow- 


-der in wagons, and carried it to their camp. 


The next morning, the whole body march- 
ed to Cargill's farm, and secreted the pow- 
der in faithful hiding places through the 
country, where it was. never found by the 
Federals, although diligently sought. It 
was afterwards of great service to the 
Southern cause. 


” 
These volunteers then took a strong po- 
sition on the east bank of Platte river, and 
received daily accessions to their numbers. 





a MS. narrative from Colonel Charles P. 
Hyde. 
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About the 19:h of May it was deemed most 
prudent by the Governor, to disband them 
foratime. Orders to that effect were is- 
sued, and very reluctantly obeyed. The 
men retired sadly to their homes, but their 
spirit of resistance to Federal despotism 
showed itself in significant deeds. Lieut. 
Hyde, who commanded four pieces of ar- 
tillery, determined that if he could prevent 
it, they should not be lost to the South. 
They had been taken from the United 
States Arsenal at Liberty, hauled fifty miles 
and mounted, by means raised almost, en” 
tirely by his own exertions, Aided by Capt 
Gates and a few trusty cgmrades, in the 
dead of night he carried them some miles 
to a dense thicket, and buried them. They 
were undiscovered by the enemy, but rose 
to a glorious resurrection a few months af- 
terwards. 

Such were the sentiments and spirit of 
these men who now gladly reassembled at 
the call of their country, and joined Gene- 
rals Raines and Slack in the Northwest. 
They were but truthful representatives of 
the vigorous and patriotic natures compo- 
sing their army. 


About the 26th of Jone, General Price 


gave orders to his subordinates to follow 


him with the troops as rapidly as could be 
done with prudence, and set out from Lex- 
ington, travelling nearly south to Sarcoxie, 
in Newton county, where he met General 
McCulloch, with the advance of the Ar- 
kansas men. 


On the 2ist of June, the Missourians 
commenced their march in three columns, 
one under Gen. Slack, on the Warrensburg 
road—one under Col. Weightman, on the 
Columbus road, and one by Wellington and 
Pleasant Hill, under General Raines, his 
command consisting of his own troops and 
a brigade which had been commanded by 
Gen. Morins, of Platte. This last named 
officer had proved too irresolute for the cri- 
sis and gone home, and his brigade was 
commanded by Lt. Col. Hyde. Thes= three 


columns proceeded southward, receiving: 
many mars of goed will and sympathy; 


from the people vn the route, which great- 
ly aided and sustained them. They neei- 


ed all the private gifts in food and cloth. | 


ing they could obtain, for their commissary 





green corn on the road side frequently fur- 
nished their only meals. They pressed 
cheerfully on, enduring toils and exposure, 
which would have dampened the ardour 
of less patriotic men. On the 26th of June, 
General Raines received information that 
the Federal Colonel Sturgis, with thirty- 
five hundred men, had left Kansas City, 
and was endeavouring by forced marches, 
to intercept him. Raines therefore effect- 
ed.a junction with Slack, the next morning, 
about day light. The enemy did not ap- 
pear, and they marched on southward, 
crossing the Marais des Cygnes river, at 
Papinsville, and camping for the night on 
a low savannah. Rain poured down in 
torrents during the night, and the next 
morning many toil worn men could be seen 
sleeping soundly in water from three to 
five imches deep. Butthese hardy Missou- 
rians were not discouraged. Col. Hyde 
was ordered forward with his cavairy, and 
successtully secured the bridge over the 
Little Osage, at Ball’s Mills. 


After crossing the Osage, the army was 
safe from pursuit, and rested several days, 
to give the men an opportunity of drying 
their clotbes and making themselves more 
comfortable. The march was then resu 
med. At the Maimiton, an unexpected ob- 
stacle was met. This usually small stream 
was now swollen to a mighty river, by the 
heavy rains. They were wholly without 
pontoons, or the means of constructing 
them. Bur with the sturdiest courage and 
quickest ingenuity, the western volunteers 
fell to work, and in a short time construct- 
ed rude, but substantial rafts, on which the 
whole army, baggage train, artillery, and 
cavalry were carried over without the loss 
of a manor horse. General Raines per 
sonally superintended the passage, and 
was among the last to cross. Two days af 
terwards the whole force nnder Raines, 
Slack and Weightman, effected a junction 
with Gov. Juckson, at Roup’s Point, in Ce- 
dar county, where he bad arrived a_ short 
time before, with the brigades of Pursons 
and Clarke. : 


The work of organizing the Army 6: 
Missouri was now commenced with some 
approach to system. The whole number 
assembled was nearly four thousand mep, 


wagons were often empty, and the fields of but of tacse nearly a thousand were witb- 
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out arms. The number of cavalry was 
considerable, They hada sufficient supply 
of powder, but a scanty stock of bullets 
and buck shot. 
cannon, but no shells,and very few solid 
shot or rounds of grape and cannister. 
They sought to supply these defects by cut- 
ting up trace chains and iron rods, collect- 
ing hard pebbles and smooth stones, and 
other ingenious devices to prepare for the 
terrible ordeal of battle. 
July they commeneed their march to join 
McCulloch in the extreme Southwest. a 


ern ot IS ON 
THE BISHOP AND THE KNIGHT. 


Low at the Bishop’s feet he knelt, 
fis black locks thickly sown with gray, 
As though the sorrows he had felt . 
Had stolen half his youth away: 

His careworn features did express 

A dying hope, a long distress— 

An unknown depth of loneliness. 


The Bishop spoke: ‘ Who artthou, son?” 

Then deeper still he bowed his head— 

“T am a miserable man, 

A man opprest with guilt,” he said: 
‘From distant lands I came to thee, 
I seek to know if yet there be, 
Forgiveness to be won by me.” 


“ Speak on,” the Bishop made reply ; 
“ Behold my son, the Holy Rood! 
It was for sinners base ang vile 
The Saviour shed his blood.” 
Then in a whisper faint and low 
The kneeling penitent did show 
His tale of sin and shame.and woe. 


The Bishop’s face grew ashy pale ; 
Awhile he paused, in dumb sarprise — 
Then spoke aversion in his mien, 
And horror in his eyes ; 
“ Ah, never at my feet did bow 
A christian stained as deep as thou; 
I may not, dare not, shrive thee now. 


« Rise, ard go hence: I will believe, 
When this my staff shall bud and bloom, 
Such sin a pardon may receive, 
And thou escape thy doom !” 
Up rose the kneeling penitent, 
His knightly form with anguish bent, 
“And om the palace forth he went. 


© Qeemeeeten 





~ @ Col. ‘Snead’s ‘Memo. 
Vou. XXXVII--22. 


. They had eight pieces of 


On the 4th of 


| 


Submissive to the stern decree, 


He bowed; and so his hope was gone : 
With haggard looks of wild despair. 
Past men’s abodes he hurried on, 

Asa hart wounded in the chase, 

Seeking a solitary place, 

In which to weep a little space. 


This found, he fell upon the earth, 
Slow scalding tears were in his eyes ; 
His parch’d lips breathed no word of prayer, 
But inarticulate cries; 
Till while alone he groaned and wept, 
A strange, sad calmness o’er him crept, 
And in the cool dark night he—slept. 


Ere morn he woke to heavy grief. 
Outcast from Heaven and from men ; 
The tempter Whispered to his soul, 
“Return unto thy sin again; 
Repentance can no pardon win, 
And pleasant are the paths of sin! 
Then finisk as thou didst begin. 


lAs tho’ he felt a serpent wreathed 

In thickest folds about his heart, 

With sickening horror he recoiled, 

And sternly bade the thought depart, 
“Oh cauise of alleny misery ! 
O loathsome wound, of which I die, 
Down sinful thought—I thee defy!” 


Then, as he went upon his way, 
*T wixt rocky banks highand steep, 
Behold, he saw a mighty stream. 
Beneath whose waters-deep 
A tempting voice assailed his ear, 
“ How hateful does thy life appear! 
Come, hide thy sin and sorrow here.” - 


With quicken’d step he hurried on; 
Despair’s mad impulse he withstood ; 
Though, in his wesriness of life, 
His heart said, ” Death is good,” . 
Unto himself he made reply, 
“ Not tit God willech will I die ; 
O tempting flood, from thee I fly.” 


Anon he hean! 2 far-off chime 
Of sweet bells, wafted on the air, 
And knew that in the distant,town 
It was the hour of prayer. 
Jo him it seemed those bells did ony, 
“Come thou to prayer—come thow to 
pray!” 





| He felt he could not but obeyt 
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And onward to the church’s gate 

He pressed, but would not enter in; 

He could not enter with his load 

Of unforgiven sin: 
But, kneeling down without the door, 
He did his soul to God outpour, 
Mercy, for Christ’s sake asked once more. 


Thus, all night long outside the church, . 

As im a trance of prayer he lay; 

There rigid in the sleep of death, 

They found him at the break of day. 
They asked in whispers, “ Who is this, 
With such a smile of heavenly bliss 
Upon those pallid lips of his?” 


* 3 . e ae 2 
That morning, with an anxious face, 
Came forth the Bishop from his room ; 
Said he, “ What miracle is this! 
Behold, my staff doth bud and bloom! 
Go seek that man opprest with woe, 
That came to me three days ago: 


Ab, would he had not left me so !” 


In vain. In village and in town 
That man was sought, but never found: 
For none knew where his corpse was laid, 
With pious care, in holy ground. 
He rests in peace; but some do say, 
The Bishop, to his dying day, 
For that man never ceased to pray. 


A JUNGLE RECOLLECTION. 


The hot season of 1849 was peculiarly 
oppressive, and the irksome garrison duty 
at Cherootabad, ir. the south of India, had 
for many months been unusually severe. 
The colonel of my regiment, the brigadier, 
and the general, haviag successively ac- 
ceded te my application Sr three weeks’ 
leave, and that welcome fac\ having been 
duly notified in orders, it was not long be- 
fore 1 found myself on the Coimbatore 
road, snugly packed guns and all, in a 
country bullock-cart, lying a. full length 
en a mattress, with a thick laye: of straw 
spread under it. 

All my preparations had been made be- 
forehand; relays of bullocks were posed 
for ‘me at convenient intervals, and I a: 
tived at Goodaloor, a distance of a hun- 





dred and ten miles, in rather more than 
forty-eight hours. 

Goodaloor is a quiet little village, about 
eleven miles from Coimbatore ;—but don’t 
suppose I was going to spend my precious 
three weeks there. 

After breakfasting at the traveller's bun- 
galow, we started off again. The bunga- 
low is on the right hand side of the road ; 
and when we had proceeded about two 
hundred yards, the bullock-cart turned into 
the fields to the left, and got along how it 
could across the country, towards some 
low, rocky hills, which ran parallel, and 
at about three miles’ distance from the 
Coimbatore road. 

After about two miles of this work, 
sometimes over fallow ground, sometimes 
through fields of growing grain, (taking 
awful liberties with “he loose hedges of 
cut brambles, which, however, we had the 
conscience to build up again as we passed 
them,) sometimes over broken, stony 
ground, and once or twice lumbering 
heavily through a rocky watercourse, we 
at last found ourselves on the grassy mar- 
gin of a pretty little stream. Fifty yards 
beyond it, under the shade of a fine mange- 
tree, my little tent was already pitched; 
in five minutes I lay stretched on my 
bed, listening with ravished ears to the 
glorious accounts of my old Shikaree, who 
had just come in, hot and tired, from ‘the 
jungle. He ha@much to tell—how, since 
he had been out, three days, he had tracked 
the tiger, every morning, up and downa 
ceftain nullah; how the brindled monster 
had been seen by different shepherds ; and, 
what wasstill more satisfactory, how he had 
but yesterday killed a cow near the spot 
where the hut had been built. It was now 
mid-day ;—how to spend the long hours 
till sunset? 

After making the tired man draw innu- 
merable sketch-maps in the sand, with re- 
iterated descriptions of the hut, &c., I al- 
lowed the poor wretch to go to his dinner; 
and in anticipation of a weary. night’s 
watch, I squeezed my eyes together, and 
tried to sleep. 

The sun begins to acquire his evening 
slam, and I joyfully leive my bed to pre- 
pare for my nocturnal expedition. The 
cook is boiling fowl and potatoes; they are 
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ready; and now he pours his clear strong 
coffee into the three soda-water bottles by 
his side; everything is ready in the little 
basket, not forgetting a bottle of good beer. 
Now then commences the pleasing task of 
carefully loading our battery. 

Come, big “Sai. Nock,” king of two- 
ouncers, what is to be the fate of those 
two great plums that you are now to swal- 
low? Am I to cut them out of the tiger's 
ribs to-morrow t—or are they idly to be 
fired away into the trunk of a tree, or 
drawn again? 

All loaded, and pony saddled, let us 
start; the two white cows and their calves; 
the mattress and blanket rolled up and car- 
ried on a Cooly’s head; Shikaree horse- 

.keeper, and a village man with the three 
guns, while I myself bring up the rear. 
Over a ‘ew ploughed fields, and past that 
Jarge banian-tree,-the jungle begins. 

What is this black thing? and what are 
those people doing? That hideous black 
image is the jungle god, and to him the vil- 
lagers look for protection for their flocks. 

How they stare at the man dressed in 
his mud-coloured clothes, who has come so 
far, and sacrifices sleep and comfort, to sit 
and watch at night for the evil genius of 
their jungles! ‘Children are held up to 
look at him—at the English jungle-wallah, 
who drinks brandy as they drink milk, and 
who is on his way to the deepest fastnesses 
of the wooded waste, to watch for the tiger 
alone—a man who laughs at gods and 
devils—a devil himself. The Shikaree, 
who has been earnestly engaged in conver- 
sation with the oldest-looking man of the 
group, now ran up and informed ‘me that 
the Gooroo had given him to understand 
ghat the Sahib would certainly kill the 
tiger this night, and that it was expected 
that he would subscribe fifteen rupees to 
the god, in the event of the prediction 
proving true. Come, we have no.time for 
talking. Hurry on, cows and guns, hurry 
on! through the silent- jungle, along the 
narrow path. How much further yet? 
Not more than a quarter of a mile; we 
are close to it. And now the people who 
know the whereabouts stop and look smil- 

ingly on one another, and then at the 
Sahib, whose. practised eye has but just 

discovered the well-built ambush. 





In a small clump of lew jungle, on the 
sloping bank of a broad, sandy water- 
course, the casual passer-by would not 
have perceived a snug and tolerably strong 
little hut—the white ends of the small 
branches that were laid over it, and the 
mixture of foliage, alone revealing the fact 
to the observant eye of a practised -wood- 
man. No praise could be too strong to be- 
stow on the faithful Shikaree; had I 
chosen the spot myself, after a week’s sur- 
vey of the country, it could not have been 
more happily selected. The watercourse 
wound its way through the thickest and 
most figerish section ef the jungle, and had 
its Origin at the very foot of the hills, 
where tigers were continually seen by the 
woodcutters and shepherds. There was 
littlé or no water within many miles, ex- 
cept the few gallons in a basin of rock, 
which I could almost reach from my little 
bower; and to crown all, there were the 
broad, deep puggs of a tiger, up and down 
the nullah, in the dry sand, near the 
water's edge, of all ages, from the week, 
perbaps, up to the unmistakable fresh 
pugs of last night. 


Let us get off the pony, and have a look . 


at the hut. Pulling a few dry branches on 
one side, the small hurdle-door at the back 
is exposed to view, hardly big enough to 
admit a large dog; down on your knees 
and crawl in. Five feet long, four feet 
wide, and four feet high in the centre, fs 
the extent of the little palace; a platform, 
a foot from the ground, eccupies the whole 
extent to within a foot of the front end 
facing the bed of the water-course. On 
this platform the mattress is laid, and some 
big coats and the blankets-make a very 
comfortable pillow., Remove that little 
sereen of leaves, and you look through a 
window, ten inches square, that commands 
a view fifty paces up and down the sandy 
nullah, Sitting on the, end of the bed- 
place, just behind the. window, with your 
feet on the ground, nothing can 6e more 
comfortable; and, when tired, you only 
have to draw up your legs, and eurl your- 
self on the mattress to enjoy a short nap, 
if your prudence cannot conquer sleep. 
Into this hut, which 1 have endeavored te 


‘describe, did I now crawl; the mattress 


was arranged, the handsome and carefully 
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Joaded battery was next handed in, and 
each gun placed ready for action; the 
cold fowl! and bottle of Bass were in the 
mean while dis; osed.of, and the soda- 
water bottles of cold coffee were stowed 
away in cunning corners. : 

The sun is resting on the hili-tops, and 
will soon disappear behind them; the 
pea-fow! and jungle-cock are noisily chal- 
lenging amongst themselves, and the latest 
party of woodcutters have just passed by, 
showing by their brisk pace and loud talk- 
ing, that they consider it high time for 
prudent men to quit the jungle. 

To the deeply rooted stump of a young 
tree on the opposite bank, one of the white 
cows has been made fast by a double cord 
passed twice round her horns. Nothing 
remains to be done; the little door is 
fastened behind me, the prickly acacia 
boughs are piled up against it on the out- 
side, and my people are anxious to be off. 
The old Shikaree makes his appearance in 
the nullah, and wishing me success through 
the window, asks if “all is right?” 
“Everything; get home as fast’as you 
can; if you should hear three shots in suc- 
cession before dark, come back for me— 
otherwise, bring the pony at six to-morrow 
morning—and a cup of hot coffee, tell the 
cook.” 

They are gone; I still hear them every 
now and then, as they shout to one another, 
and as the pony scrambled through some 
loose stones in the bed of a ravine through 
which the road lies, 

The poor cow, too, listens, with dismay 
to the retreating footsteps of the party, and 
has already made some furious plunges to 
free herself and rejoin the rest of the kine, 
who have been driven off, nothing loth, to- 
wards home. Watch her; how intently 
she stares along the path by which the 
people have deserted her! Were it not 
for the occ4sional stamp of the fore leg, or 
the impatient side-toss of the head, to 
keep of the swarming flies, she might be 
carved out of marble. And now a fearful 
and anxious gaze up the bed of the nul- 
lah, and into the thick fringe of Mimosa, 
one ear pricked and the other back alter- 
nately, show that instinct had already 
whispered the warning of impending dan- 
ger. Another plunge to get loose, and a 


searching gaze up the path; see her sides 





heave. Now comes what we want—that 
deep low! it echoes again among the hills; 
another, and another. Poor wretch! you 
are hastening your doom; far or near the 
tiger hears you—under rock or thicket, 
where he has lain since morning, sheltered 
from the scorching sun, his ears flutter as 
as if they were tickled every time he hears 
that music; his huge green eyes, hereto~ 
fore half-closed, are now wide open, and, 
alas! poor cow, gaze truly enough in thy 
direction; but he has not stirred yet, and 
nobody can say in which direction giant 
death will yet stalk forth. 

Whichever of my readers who has never 
had to wait in solitude, in a strange room 
of a strange house, has not indulged in 
that idle speculative curiosity peculiar to 
sueh a situation, gazing on the pictures, 
and counting, perhaps, tables and chairs 
with an absurd earnestness of purpose— 
will not understand how I spent the first 
half-hour of my solitade; how [I idly 
counted the stakes that formed the frame- 
work of the hut, or watched with interest 
the artful ‘tactics of another Shikaree, in 
the shape of a slippery-loeking green lizard, 
who was cautiously “stalking” the insects 
among the rafters. 

The cow, tired with struggling and 
plunging, appears to have become toler- 
ably resigned to her situation, and has lain 
down, her ears, however, in continual 
motion, and the jaws sometimes suddenly 
arrested, while in the act of chewing the 
cud, to listen, as some slight noise in the 
thicket attracts her attention. Gracious! 
what is that down on the nullah to the left? 
A peacock only. How my hear. beat at 
first! what a splendid train the fellow has! 
Here he comes, evidently for the water: 
and now his seraglio—one, two, four, five; 
buffbreasted, modest-looking little quaker- 
esses. What a contrast to his splendid 
blue and gold! All to the water—dive in 
your bills and toss back your heads, with 
blinking eye’, as you quaff the delicious 
fluid; little do you dream that there is a 
gun within five paces, although you are 
quite safe. But stop! here are antics. The 
old boy is happy, and up goes his tail, to 
the admiration of his hens, and the ex- 
treme wondernient of the cow, who, with 
open eyes, is staring with all her might at 
the glories of the expanded fan; and now 
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slowly goes he round and round, like a 
solemn Jack o the Green, his spindle 
shanks looking disreputably thin in the 
waning light. 

They quit the water-side, and disap- 
pear; and I can hear their heavy. wings 
as they one after another mount a tall tree 
for the night. | 

The moon is up—all nature still; the 
cow, again on her legs, is restless, and evi- 
dently frightened. Oh! reader, even if 
you have the soul of a Shikaree, I despair 
of being able to convey in words a tithe of 
the sensations of that solitary vigil ; a night 
like that is to be enjoyed but seldom—a 
‘red-letter day in one’s existence. 

Where is the man who has never ex- 
verienced the poetic influence of a moonlit 
scene? Fancy, then, such a one as here 
described ; a crescent of low hills—craggy, 
steep, and thickly wooded—around you on 
three sides, and above them, again, at 
‘ twenty miles distance, the clear blue out- 
line of the Neilgherry Hills; in your front 
the silver-sand bed of the dry watercourse 
divides the thick and sombre jungle with 
a stream of light, till you lose it in the deep 
shadows at the foot of the hills—all quiet, 
~ all still, all bathed in the light of the moon, 
yourself the only man for miles to come; 
a solitary watcher, your only companion 
the poor cow, who full of fears and sus- 
picions at every leaf-fa]l, reminds you:that 
a terrible struggle is about to take place 
within a few feet of your bed, and that 
there will be noise and confusion, when 
you must be cool and collected. Your lit- 
tle kennel would not be strong enough to 
resist a determined charge, and you are 
alone, if three good _ are not true 
friends. ; 

Let me, good ed give way to the 
pleasures of memory—let me fancy my- 
self back again, seated in my dear little 
hut, full of hope and expectation, now 
drinking the ice cold coffee from one of 
the soda-water bottles, re-corking it and 
placing it slowly and noiselessly in its cor- 
ner. Hark to the single ring of a silver 
bell, and its echo among the hills !—~a spot- 
ted deer—why does she call? has she seen 
anything? Again, and again, and an- 
swered from @ long distance! "Tis very 
odd, that when one should be most wake- 
ful, there should be always an inclination 


tant’ but approaching down-pour: 


to sleep. A raw nip of aqua-vite, anda 
little of the same rubbed round the eyes, 
nostrils, and behind the far; make us 
wakeful agian. 

Oh! that I could. express sounds on 
paper as music is written in notes. No, 
reader, you must doas I have done—you 
must be placed in a similar situation, to 
hear the terrible roar of a hungry tiger— 
not from afar off and listened for, butcloseat 
hand and unexpected. It was like an 


electric shock ;—a moment ago, I was doz- 


ing off, and the cow, long since lain down, 
appeared asleep; that one roar had not 
died away among the hills when she had 
scrambled on her legs, and stood with 
elevated head, stiffened limbs, tail raised, 
and breath suspended, staring full of ter- 
ror in the direction of the sound. As for 
the biped, with less noise and even more 


jalacrity, he had grasped his favorite “Sam 


Nock,’ whose polished barrels just rested 
on the lower ledge of the little peep-hole ; 
perhaps his eyes were as round as saucers, 
and heart beating fast and strong. 

Now for the struggle;—pray Heaven 
that J] am cool and calm, and do not fire in 
a hurry, for one shot will either lose or 
secure my well-earned prize. 

There he is again! evidently in that 
rugged, stony watercourse which runs 
parallel, and about two hundred yards be- 
hind the hut. But what is that? Yes, 
lighming: two flashes in quick succession, 
and a cold stream of air is rustling through 
the half-withered leaves of my ambush. 
Taking a look to the rear, through an,ac- 
cidental opening among the le@ves, it was 
plain that a storm, or, as it would be called 
at sea, a squall, was brewing. An arch of 
black cloud was approaching from the 
westward, and the rain descending gave it 
the appearance of a huge black comb, the 
teeth reaching to the earth.. The moon, 
half ébscured, showed a white mist as far 
as the rain had reached. Then was heard 
in the puffs of air the hissing of the dis- 
more 
lightning—then some large, heavy drops 
plashed on. the roof, and it was raining cats 
and dogs. ce 

How the scene was changed ! Half-an- 
hour ago, solemn and still, and wild, as 
nature rested, unpolluted, undefaced, un- 








marked by man—sleeping in the light of 
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the moon, all was tranquillity; the civil-| 
ized man lost his idiosyncrasy in its con 

templation—forgot nation, pursuits, creed 
—he felt that he was nature’s child, and 
adored the God of nature. 

But the beautiful was now exchanged 
for the sublime, when that scene appeared 
lit up suddenly and awfully by lightning, 
which now momentarily exchanged a 
sheet of intensely dazzling blue light, with 
a darkness horrible to endure—a light 
which showed the many streams of water 
which now appeared like ribbdns over the | 
smooth slabs of rock that lay on the slope 
of the hills, and gave a microscopic ac- 
curacy of outline to every object—ex- 
changed as suddenly ‘or a darkness which 
for the moment might’ be supposed the 
darkness of extinction—of utter annihila- 
tion—while the crash of thunder overhead 
rolled over the echoes of the hills, “Il am 
the Lord thy God.” 

The hut, made in a hurry, was not 
thatched, (as it might have been,) and the 
half-dried foliage which covered it col- 
lected drops only to pour down continu- 
ous streams from the stem of every twig. 

So much for sitting up for tigers! 
will most of my readers exclaim, and 
laugh at the monomaniac who would sub. 
ject himself to such misery; but the tho- 
roughbred Shikaree is game‘and staunch 
to the backbone, and will not be stopped 
by a night’s wetting. For myself, I can 
only say, in extenuation, that I was born 
on the 12th of August. 

A heavygnd continuous down-peur soon 
showed its effects, and although I had lots 
of big coats, and was not altogether unpre- 
pared for such an emergency, an hour had 
not elapsed before I was obliged to con- 
fess myself tolerably wet through. The 
mattress just collected the water and made 
a good hip-bath, for there was no other 
seat. The nullah, heretofore as I have 
described, was now a turbid stream of red 
water, which, falling over a slab of rock 
into the small basin before mentioned, 
kept up an unceasing din. Tired and dis- 
gusted, I rolled a doubled blanket, although 
saturated with water, tight round me, and 
was soon warm and asleep. About two 
o’clock in the morning the clouds broke 
aud the rain ceased; the boiling stream 





ran down to half its size, and a concert of 


thousands of frogs, bass, tenor, and treble, 
kept up a monotonous croaking, enough to 
wake the dead. 

The moon appeared again, and I at- 
tacked both cold coffee and brandy, and 
made myself as comfortable as possible ~ 
under existing circumstanees—to wit, 
wringing the water out of my jacket and 
cap, and pwtting them on again warm and 
comparatively dry. The cow even shook 
herself, and appeared glad of the change 
of weather, and I had no doubt that she 
would go back with me to the tent in the 
morning, to gladden the eyes of her young 
ealf and all good Hindoos. The nullah 
had run dry again, and even the infernal 
frogs, as if despairing of more rain, had 
ceased their din: damp and sleepy, with 
arms folded and eyes sometimes open, but 
often shut, I kept an, indifferent watch, 
when the cow struggling on her legs and 
a choking groan brought me to my senses. 
There they were! No dream! A huge 
tiger holding her just behind the ears, 
shaking her like a fighting dog! By the 
doubtful light of a watery moon did. I 
calmly and noiselessly run out the muzzle 
of my single J. Lang rifle. 

I saw him, without quitting his grip of 
the cow’s neck, leap over her back more 
than once—she sank to the earth, and he 
lifted her up again: at the first opportu- 
nity I pulled trigger—snick! The rifle 
was withdrawn and big Sam Nock felt 
grateful to the touch. Left barrel—snick! 
Right barrel—snick, bang! 

Whether hanging fire is an excuse or not, 
the tiger relinquished his hold, and in one 
bound was out of sight. The cow stag- 
gered for two or three seconds, fell with a 
heavy groan and ceased to move. Tiger 
gone !—cow dead !—was it a dréam? Kil- 
led the cow within five paces, and gone 
away scathiless. 

For a long time I felt benumbed: I had 
missed many near shots, even many at 
tigers, and some like this at night, but 
never before under such favorable circum- 
stances. Why, l almost dreaded the morn- 
ing, when my Shikaree and people would 
come and find the cow killed, and I should 
have in fairness to accounj for the rest. 
The first streak of daylight did shortly ap- 
pear, and every familiar sound of awaking 
nature succeeded each other, from the re- 
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ceding hooting of the huge horned owl, to} 
the noisy crowing of the jungle-cock and 
the call of the pea-fowl. The sun got up, 
and soon I heard, first doubtfully and then 
distinctly, the approach of my people. A 
sudden start, and stop, when they came in 
‘full view of the slaughtered cow ;- and 
then look up and down the nullah, as if 
they had not seen all. The reader must 
spare me the recollection of a scene that 
vexes me eyen at this distance of tinve, as 
if it had occurred but yesterday. The next 
half-hour was spent at the carcass of the 
cow, staring at the enormous and deeply 
indented prints of the tiger’s feet, and 
looking with sorrow and vexation and 
some compunction at the poor little calf 
which had been driven back to its. mother, 
neither to seevher alive nor her death 
avenged. 

It was quite. strident that the tiger had 
not been hit, for there was neither hair nor 
blood to be seen, and one or two small 
branches in the jungle beyond the cow 
showed, either by being cut down or 
barked, that the ball had passed over the 
mark. Soon to the pony and back to the 
tent tosleep or sulk out the next twelve hours. 

Somehow or other that pony, usually so 
clever and pleasant, was inclined to kick 
his toes against every stone, and be per- 
verse, all the way home; at any rate I 
fancied so, and. am ashamed to say that I 
gave him the spur or jerked the curb-rein 
on the slightest pretence. My people, 
like all Indians, read the case thoroughly, 
arid trudged along without hazarding a 
remark on any subject. We passed under 
the identical banian-tree, and hy the dis- 
gusting little black image described in the 
commencement of the story, and never did 
I feel more indignant against all idolatry, 


or more inclined to smash a Hindoo god.} 


We alsc had to pass a small jungle village, 
and, as if on purpose, it appeared that 
every man, woman and child were posted 
to have a good look. Several of them, 
who knew some of my party, asked a hur- 
ried question, and [ could hear, though I 
would not look, that the answer was given 
—“‘ Hada shot, but missed.” “Yes,” said 
I to myself, “ quite true—why should I be 
angry?’ “Here goes the man that missed 
an animal as big as a bullock at ten 


The tent gained, I was soon lying on my 
back on the bed, kicking out my heels, 
calling for breakfast, and appearing to be 
very hungry, or very sleepy, or very any- 
thing but what I was—mortified and dis- 
gusted. Breakfast over, my géod old Shi- 
karee was sent for, and the whole affair 
gone over again. ‘Phe rain, the unex- 
pected time of night, and, above all, the 
two first shots snicking, and the third hang- 
ing fire being considered, we two being 
judge and jury, it was decided that not 
the slightest blame attached to the defend- 
ant, who was too well known as a very 
fine shot to regard'a mistake of this kind; 
and, moreover, that as it was certain that 
the tiger was not hurt, but only frightened, 
there was strong reason for hoping tnat he 
would return at nightfall to the carcass. 
Men were therefore sent out to watch that 
the place should not in any way be dis- 
turbed, or the dead cow touched or moved ; 
and I| resigned myself to a pleasant sleep. 
I awoke about three in the afternoon; the 
guns had—thanks to a good Shikaree— 
been washed, dried, and slightly oiled, and 
were all laid on the table, looking as if a 
month of rain would not make them miés 
fire. A bath, clean clothes, guns loaded, 
pony saddled—and once more off to try . 
my luck, 

The pony was active and cheerful, and 
even the beastly image under the banian- 
tree did not look so grim. On our arrival 
at the ground, the half-wild fellows who 
had watched all day, dropped down from 
their trees, and reported that nothing had 
happened during the day, and that the 
place had been undisturbed. A few vul- 
tures had appeared about mid-day and set- 
tled on the carcass, but had been drivea 
off: further they had nothing to say. 

They were referred to the tent for pay- 
‘ment for their day’s work, and in due 
course took their departure with my people- 

Once more left alone !—this time quite 
alone, for my poor companion of last night 
lay stiff and stark in the position I saw 
her fall when the tiger relinquished his 
hold. : 

Alarmed by the already slightly smelling 
carrion, or finding water elsewhere, left by 
the downfall of last night, no peaceful or 
other living thing paid me a visit, if 





paces—more power to his elbow!” 





I except some few crows, who, with 
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heavy wings, swept past, or perched on 
neighbouring trees, cawing and winking 
their eyes, and peering cautiously and in- 
quisitively at the dead cow. Only one 
among the crew hovered and lighted on 
the dead beast’s head; but although Le 
made several picks at the lips and eyes, 
opening and shutting his wings the while 
on his strong, sleek, wiry-looking body, and 
cawing lustily, nobody heeded him; so, 
appearing to be alarmed at being, solus in 
the scene, he took his departure. 

Night succeeded day, and the moon, in 
unclouded beauty, made the dark jungle a 
fairy scene. There was but one drawback 
—the cow lay dead, the tiger had. been 
fired at, and experience whiggered,. “the 
opportunity has gone by.” 

By-and-by a jackal passed like a shadow 
among the bushes, so small-looking, so 
much the colour of all around, that it re- 
mained a doubt: more of these passed to 
and fro, and then a bolder ventured on the 
plain and sand, and up to the rump of the 
dead beast, took two or three hard tugging 
bites, and was’ gone. As the night grew 
later they became less fearful, and half-a- 
dozen of them together were tugging and 
tearing, till, breaking the entrils, the gas 
escaped in a loud rumbling, which dis- 
persed my friends among the buShes ina 
moment; but they were almost immedi- 
ately back, and the confidence with which 
they went to work convinced me that my 
hope was hopeless. 

It must have been eleven o’clock when 
my ears caught the echo among the rocks, 
and then the distant roar—nearer—nearer 
—nearer; and oh, joy!—answered. Tiger 
and tigress!—above all hope—comin, to 
recompense me for hundreds of -night- 
watchings—to balance a long account of 
weary nights in the silent jungle, in plat- 
forms on trees, in huts of leaf and bram- 
ble, and in damp pits on the water’s edge— 
all bootless ; coming—céming—negrer and 
nearer. ; 

Music nor werds, dear reader, can stand 
me in my stead to convey the sound ‘o 
you: the first note like the trumpet of a 
peacock, and the rest of the deepest-toned 
thunder. Stones and gravel rattled just 
behind the hut on the path by which we 


and descended the slope into the nullah. 
I heard the sand crunching under his 
weight before I dared look. little peep. 
Oh, heavens! looming in the moonlight, 
there he stood, long, s:eek as satin, and 
lashing his tail—he stood stationary, smell- 
ing the slaughtered cow. No longer the 
cautious, creeping tiger, I felt how awfula 
brute he was to offend. I remembered 
how he had worritd a strong cow a half a 
minyfe, and with his weight alone my 
poor rickety little citadel would fall to 
pieces, As if the excitement of. the mo- 
ment was insufficient, the monster, gazing 
down the dry watercourse, caught sight of 
his companion, who, advancing up the bed 
of the nullah, steod irresolutely about 
twenty yards off. A terrific growl from 
him, answered not loud but deeply, and I 


was the strange but unsuspected witness 
. 


to a catawauling which defies description 
——& monstrous burlesque on those concerts 
of tigers in miniature which are occasion- 
ally got up on a cold, clear night, in some 
of the squares in London, when all the 
cats for half a mile round get, by some 
queer accident, into one area. 

Whether it is an axiom among tigers 
that possession is nine points of the law, 
or the other monster was the weaker ves- 
sel, I know not, but I soon perceived that 
as my friend made more noise, the ther 
became more subdued, and finally left the 
field, and retired growling among the 
bushes. The bully, who was evidently 
the male, after smelling at the head, came 
round the carcass, making a sort of com- 
placent purring—* humming a kind of ani- 
mal song,” and to it he went tooth and 
nail. As he stood with his two fore feet 
on thé haunch, while he tugged and tore 
out a beefsteak, [ once more grasped old 
“Sam Nock,” and ran the muzzle out of 
the little port. The white linen band 
marked a line behind his shoulders, and 
rather low, but from the continued motion 
of his body, it was some moments before 
the eye and finger agreed to pull trigger— 
bang! A shower of sand rattled on the 
dry leaves, and a roar of rage and pain 
satisfied me, even before the white smoke 
which hung in the still air had cleared 
away, to show the huge monster writhing 





came and went, and a heavy step passed 


and plunging where he had fallen. Either 
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directed by the fire, or by some slight noise 
made in the agitation of the moment, he 
saw me, and, with a -hideous yell, scram- 
bled up: the roaring thunder of his voice 
filled the valley, and the echoes among 
the hills answered it, with the hootings of 
tribes of monkeys, who scared out of 
sleep, sought the highest branches, at the 
, sound of the well-known voice of. the 
tyrant of the jungle. I immediately per- 
ceived, to my great joy, that his hind 
quarters were paralyzed and useless, and 
that all danger was out of the question. 
He sank down again on his elbows, and, 
as he rested his now powerless limbs, I 
saw the blood welling out of a wound in 
the loins, as it shone in the moonlight, and 
trickled off his sleek-painted hide, like 
globules of quicksilver. As I looked into 
his countenance, I saw al! the devil alive 
there. The will remained—the power 
only had gone. It was-a sight never to be 
forgotten. With head raised to the full 
stretch of his neck, he glared at me with 
an expression of such malignity, that it 
almost made me quail. I thought of the 
native superstition of singing off the whis- 


| 


kers of the newly-killed tiger to lay his}. 


spirit, and no longer wondered at it. With 
ears back, and mouth bleeding, he growled 
and roared in fitful uncertainty, as if he 
were trying, but unable, to measure the 
extent of the force that had laid him low. 

Motionless myself, provocation ceased, 
and without further attempt to get on his 


legs, he continued to gaze on me; when I 


* slowly lowered my head to the sight, and 
again pulled the trigger. This time, true 
to the mark, the ball entered just above 
the breast-bone, and the smoke cleared off 
with his death-groan. There he lay, foot to 
foot with his victim of last night, motion- 
less—dead. Mf first impulse was to tear 
down the door behind, and get a thorough 
view of his proportions ; but remembering 
that his companion, the tigress, had only 
vanished a short time ago close to the 
scene of action, [ thought it as well to re- 
main where I was; so, enlarging the win- 
dows with my hands, I took a long look, 
and then jovially attacked the coffee and 
brandy bottles, without reference to noise, 
and feli back on the mattress to sleep, 


last, I have got him, his skin will be peg 

ged out to-morrow, drying before the tent 
door.” When my people came in the 
morning, they found me seated on the dead 
tiger. Coolies were sent for to carry the 
beast, and I gave the pony his reins all-the 
way back fo the tent. 

After breakfast, the sound of tom-toms 
and barbarous music greeted our ears; for 
the Gooroo and half the little village had 
turned out, and were bringing in the tiger 
like an Irish funeral. I had a chair brought 
out, and under the shade of a fine tree 
superintended the skinning of the tiger; 
and as I had had no sleep for the last two 
nights, I determined to make a holiday. 
Dined at half-past six, and had a bottle of 
Frederick Giesler, and the fumes of his 
glorious champagne inspired me: “The 
first rainy day I will put last night’s ad- 
ventures on paper, and send it home to py 
old friend, Regina.” 


ee OO RD tt tree 
THE COUNTERSIGN. 


Alas! the weary hours pass slow, 
The night is very dark and still, 
And in the marshes far below i 
1 hear the bearded whip-poor-will. 
I scarce can see a yard ahead, 
My ears are strained to catch each sound; 
I hear the leaves about me shed, 
And the springs bubbling through the 
ground. 


Along the beaten path I pace, 
Where white rags mark my sentry’s 


track, 
In formless shrubs I seem to trace 


The foeman’s form with bending back. 
I think I see him crouching low, 

I stop and list—I stoop and peer— 
Until the neighbouring hillocks grow 

To groups of soldiers far and near. 


With ready piece I wait and watch, 
Until mine eyes familiar grown, 

Detect each harmless earthen notch, 
And turn guerrillas inte stone. 

And then amid the lonely gloom, 
Beneath the weird old tulip trees, 

My silent marches I resume, 





or to think the night’s work over. “ At 


And think on other times than these. 
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Sweet visions through the silent night! 

The deep bay-windows fringed with vine; 
The room within, in softened light, 

The tender, milk-white hand in mine; 
The timid pressure, and the pause, 

That oftimes overcame our speech— 
That time when by mysterious laws, 

We each felt all in all to each. 


And then that bitter, bitter day, 
When came the final hour to part, 
When clad in soldier’s honest gray, 
I pressed her weeping to my heart. 
Too proud of me to bid me stay, 
Too fond of me io let me go, 
I had to tear myself away, 
And left her stolid in her woe. 


So rose the dream—so passed the night— 

When distant in the darksome glen,— 
Approaching up the sombre height, 

heard the solid march of men; 

Till over stubble, over sward, 

And fields where lay the golden sheaf, 
I saw the lantern of the guard 

Advancing with the night relief. 


Halt! who goes there? my challenge cry ; 
It rings along the watchful line, 
* Relief!” I hear a voice reply. 
“ Advance, and give the countersign !” 
With bayonet at the charge, I wait, 
The corporal gives the mystic spell ; 
With arms at port I charge my mate, 
And onward pass, and all is well. 
But in the tent that night awake, 
I think, if in the fray I fall, 
Can I the mystic answer make 
Whene’er the angelic sentries call ? 
And pray that Heaven may so ordain, 
That when I near the camp divine, 
Whether in travail or in pain, 
I, too, may have the countersign. 


= conn lpeba dion 
An exchange has the following, as an 
excellent system of gardening for ladies : 
} 


Make up your beds early in the morn- 
ing ; sew buttons on your husband’s shirts ; 
do not rak any grievances ; protect the 
young and tender branches of your family ; 
planta smile of good temper in your face; 
and carefully root out all angry feelings, 
and expect a good crop of happiness. 





AGNES. A NOVEL. 
BY FILIA. 


Experience like a pale musician holds 

A dulcimer of patience in his hand! 

Whence harmonies we cannot understand, 

Of God’s will in his worlds, the strain un- 
folds 

In sad perplexed mirrors! Deathly colds 

Fall on us while we hear and countermand 

Our sanguine heart back from the fancy 
land 

With Nightingales in visionary wolds. 

We murmur “ Where is any certain tune 

Or measured music in such notes as these? 

But angels, leaning from the golden seat 

Are not so minded, their fine ear hath won 

The issue of completed cadences! 

And smiling down the stars, they whisper 

Sweet!” E. B. Brownina. 


CHAPTER LI. 


The day was warm and bright. The 
large well shaded play-ground of the fash- 
ionable school of Madame de Moncceur 
was filled with groups of young girls of 
various ages, sizes, and types of woman- 
kind. Some were jumping the rope, some 
playing ball, some sewing or knitting fancy 
work, seated at the foot-of the large trees, 
and a very few were reading. It was the 
long recess at noon; for two hours the young 
ladies were allowed to foilow their incli- 
nations undisturbed by the espionage of 
Madame or the teachers. It was part of. 
Madame’s policy, she said, “to endeavor 
to excite the principle of honor in the 
breasts of her pupils.” Soat this time she 
withdrew all visible surveilance over their 
conduct. Some of the older girls declared 
however, that Madame had a full view of 
the play-ground from the windows of her 
private apartments, which they observed 
she never quitted at these hours. Certain- 
ly she showed in the management of her 
scholars a wonderful knowledge of their 
peculiarities and little idiosynocracies that 
she never could have acquired by seeing 
their behaviour only in her presence or 
that of the other teachers. Notwithstand- 
ing their suspicions, the girls generally, un- 
conscious of being watched, gave full play 
to their inclinations; and an invisible ob- - 
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server had a fine opportunity of judging of 
their different characters. In the midst of 
the play-grcund was a small shallow ce- 
mented duck pond. It was kept very nice- 
ly—filled with fresh water every morning, 
for Madame's beautiful white ducks. I: 
was quite a ‘source of amusement to the 
girls, who never wearied of feeding the 
ducks, er of watching the young ones 
swim. Not far off from this spot, a group 
of girls were playing “I lost my glove yes- 
terday;” there was much racing, romping, 
and screaming here ; pre-eminent among 
the rompers was a tall, red haired girl, 
whose long tawny plaits swung round her 
head like the tail of a comet, as she raced 
against the wind—her features were good, 
complexion fine, though badly freckled— 
her eyes a pretty bright blue, but spoiled 
by the extremely light lashes and eye- 
brows. Her forehead was square and just 
now lowering. She looked as if she had 
a quick, fiery, almost malignant temper, 
though capable at times of impulsive, gen- 
erous deeds. She was chasing one of the 
girls in and out of the circle of players. 
The girl she pursued, agile and swift, had 
so far escaped ler grasp. At last finding 
that Emily Adams (for so was named the 
red-haired girl) could not readily overtake 
her, the runner enlarged her course, and 
flew hither and thither around and about 
the play-ground. Emily Adams ran after 
her ‘till she was almost out of breath, and 
begun to grow excited and angry at the 
futile pursuit. The runner too seemed to 
grow tired and to relax, her steps. Emily 
redoubled her efforts when she perceived 
this, and watching her opportunity, headed 
the girl around the duck pond, and would 
have caught her, but for the sudden inter- 
position of a little girl, who holding an 
open letter in her hand, ran heedlessly in 
between the opponents. Emily stumbled, 
and felldown. Exasperated at the gene- 
ral laugh occasioned by her discomfiture 
she sprang hastily upon her feet, and seiz- 
ing the child by the arms, shook hér vio- 
lently, then snatching the letter from her 
hand, was about to tear it in pieces, in 
spite of the child’s sobs and expostulations 
“that she did not do it on purpose,” and 
the cries of “shame! shame!” from the 
circle of play-mates; when ber arm was 


suddenly but firmly seized from behind, 
and Emily convulsed with rage, turned to 
meet a new adversary. The girl who had 
interfered was much smaller than Emily, 
apparently not more than twelve years old. 
She was very thin, slightly formed, but her 
limbs well knit and well shaped; her eyes 
were immense for her face, dark, and now 
flashing fiery glances; her clustering ring- 
lets thrown back from her brow fell ina 


lip curved and quivered with indignation, 
the small white teeth were. firmly pressed 
upon her lower lip, expressing firm deter- 
mination—the proud nostrils dilated—she 
was evidently making a powerful effort to 
control the passion that nearly mastered 
her. She spoke in a voice low and tremu- 
lous with anger: 


“Emily Adams, give 5 ade Elizabeth 
Hudson's letter!” 


“T shall not, Miss Agnes Graham. Who 
made you a dictator over me?” 

Agnes made no, reply, but grasping the 
arm she held with one hand like a vice, 
she simply caught the other by the wrist 
and said to Elizabeth Hudson, “Take your 
letter.” The little girl caught it from the 
imprisoned hand and ran off as fast as she 
could. Then Agnes Graham released her 
prisoner—flinging her hands contemptu- 
ously from her, saying: “ Shame on a great 
girl like you to strike a little child.” Emi- 
ly Adams livid with rage, struck violently 
at her, and slapped her cheek. Agnes 
Graham laughed a low laugh of derision. 
“T am stronger than you, Emily Adams; 
your blows don’t huit me; besides I never 
strike, it is not lady-like J” 

“ Well! if my blows don’t hurt you, this 
will.” Springing past her, Emily picked 
up the book Agnes had been reading and 
pitched it into the midstof the duck pond. 

Agnes Graham turned pale—she stood 
as if paralyzed a moment, and then say- 
ing, “ Yes, you have burt me now!” delibe- 
rately walked into the pond, and picked 
up her book. It wasa Handsome illustra- 
ted copy of Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. 
Alas! wofully injured by its sudden ac- 
quaintance with water and mud. Agnes 
looked at it sadly. . , 





“Teach you to mind your own business 
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next time, Agnes Graham,” said Emily 
Adams. 

“ Whatever concerns Elizabeth Hudson 
ig my business,” replied Agnes. 

*Oh! I had forgotten that your ladyship 
had taken that little cry-baby under your 
mighty protection, else I might have been 
more considerate in my treatment of her,” 
retorted Emily. 

Agnes fixed her large eyes on her with 
a calm quiet glance. “Emily Adams! 
you tyrannize over all the little girls. I 
see it more and more every day. Now if 
you continue to do so, I shall inform Mad- 
ame; and I give you fair warning.” 

“*Oh! oh! Agnes, will you turn informer 
and tale-bearer?” the girls all cried out at 
once. 

Agnes turned and faced them all as she 
deliberately repeated her words, adding: 
“ Not having the power to prevent oppres- 
sion myself, I shall have recourse to those 
who do possess it.” 

Any further discussion of the question 
was cut short by the sudden ringing of the 
recitation bell, and the girls flocked into 
the school-rooms as rapidly as they could. 
Emily Adams tossed her head and laughed 
triumphantly as she passed Agnes stand- 
ing with wet feet and dripping garments, 
holding at arm’s length her spoiled, muddy 
book. 

“Now, my lady championess, we’ll see 
what you'll say for not being present at 
your French recitation! and what Mad- 
ame will think of her favorite’s absence 
from her class.” 

“JT reckon you'll catch ic too, Emily 
Adams,” exclaimed one of the girls hurry- 
ing by, “if Madame makes any inquiry 
and serve you right.” 

“I don’t care if I.do,” retorted Emily, 
“so Agnes Graham is mortified and loses 
her place.” 

“Oh! how mean! I don’t believe she 
will lose it if Madame hears the whole 
story.” 

Agnes made no reply to the speakers. 
She looked at them abstractedly as if she 
neither saw nor heard them, and walked 
slowly to the house. As she crossed the 
hall which led to the dormitory little Eliz- 
abeth Hudson darted ont of one of the 
rooms and seizing her hand, said: “ Dear, 
dear Agnes, I am so sorry, so very serry 


¢ 
e 


you have got into this trouble for me—I 
would almost rather liave let Emily take 
my letter; but it was mama’s letter, and I 
was bringing it to you to read; such a 
sweet kind letter from mama, and such a 
grateful message to you in it for all your 
goodness to me.” 

“T am much obliged to you mother, and 
to you, too, Elizabeth, for thinking of al- 
lowing me to read your precious letter; 
but don’t fret about me.” 


“But Agnes, you know you'll miss your 
recitation, and lose your place, and your 
prize marks, and oh! Agnes, if you should 
miss the gold medal next week, only think! 
after all your trying so hard for it all this 
whole term.” 


Agnes winced. There was no doubt it 
would be a sore trial to her. She did so 
long for the gold medal this term. She had 
tried hard for it. So far her report ‘was 
perfect—but now! The-penalty was se- 
vere when a boarder was absent without 
good cause from a recitation. 


“ Well, Elizabeth, it can’t be helped. I 
must hurry now and change these wet 
clothes.” 

“Give me your poor book at any rate, 
Agnes, I'll take it to the laundry and ask 
aunt Milly to dry it for you. Whata pity! 
such a pretty book.” 


Agnes gave it, and a tear rolled down 
her cheek. “It is not the prettiness of the 
book, Elizabeth! it is because it was a gift 
from -’ Agnes’ voice failed. She 
choked with emotion and hastened away, 
leaving the book in Elizabeth’s bands. She 
soon changed her clothes, and running 
back entered the school-room. Her class 
were reciting. In an instant.every eye 
was turned on her. Her cheeks flushed, 
but she walked forward and quietly took a 
place at the foot instead of the head of her 
class. Madame looked at her inquiringly, 
but took no notice of her until the Jesson 
was concluded. Then as the class turned 
to depart, she waved her hand, “ Remain 
young ladies. Miss Graham, why were 
you so late at your recitation ?” 





Agnes’ face crimsoned, but she replied 
instantly, “I had gotten my clothes wet in 
the duck pgnd, and I had to change them.” 

“Was it accident Miss Graham that 





made you so unfortunate?” 
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“ No Madame, I walked in it seis haieal 

“Why! Miss Graham!” 

Agnes’ eyes fell as she replied, “I was 
very angry, Madame!” 

“Will you explain what the cireumstan- 
ces were which led to such conduct on your 
part ?” 

The girls all pressed forward to hear 
Agnes’ answer. Madame looked at her 
with stern, steadyeyes. Emily Adams bit 
her lip. Agnes raised her large eyes to 
those of her preceptress : 

“Madame! I prefer not to explain. If 
you please—if you will be so kind—I will 
take the penalty in preference.” 

“ As you like, Miss Graham. Your name 
stands now first on my list for the gold 
medal, I shall place it last.” Madame took 
the list from the desk before her, and 
passed her gold pen in her fingers—wait- 
ing a few minutes and steadily regarding 
Agnes. Agnes bowed in silence. In an 
instant her name was erased and written 
at the bottom of the list. Madame waved 
her hand—the class was dismissed. 


CHAPTER II. 


The following day at the “Jong recess,” 
there Was considerable discussion among 
the girls as to the propriety of con- 
duct. 

“J think it very foolish in you, Agnes 
Graham, to have taken all the blame upon 
you:self, as you dig,” remarked the beauty 
of the school, a blonde of fifteen years. 

“J could not do otherwise, Clara Bell,” 
replied Agnes; “ Emily Adams did not put 


me in the pond. She only threw my book | 


in, and if I had not have been so angry, I 
could have pulled it out with a stick.” 
This common sense view of the matter, 
placed it in a new light before the girls— 
so they ceased their arguments about it, 
and separated to their several amuse- 
ments—leaving Agnes seated under her 
favorite tree, with little Elizabeth crouch- 
ed down beside her. Agnes held her book 
in her hand, much injured, it is true, by its 
bath, but.still readable. She had covered 
the unsightly back with clean, white pa- 
per. Elizabeth spoke—! 


* Very much, Elizabeth. It is full of 
beautiful poetry. Let me read you some?” 
Agnes began to read in a low voice. 
Elizabeth listened, 

“Well, Agnes, I suppose it is all very 
fine—but I don’t understand it.” 

“Ah! but you like this, don’t you?” 
Agnes read the chorus of the beneficent 
Earth-Spirits, in Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound: 


“From unremembered ages, we 
Gentle guides and guardians be 
Of Heaven oppressed. mortality ¥’ 


Agnes read beautifully, and as she uttered 
the words— : 


61 alit” 
On a great ship, lightning spl, 
And was borne hither by the sigh 
Of one, who gave ar enemy 
His plank—then plunged aside to die,” 


She said with enthusiasm— 


“Oh, that was beautiful and sities Eliz- 
abeth !” 


“Yes, that was very good for the man to 
do,” replied the little girl; “but I don’t 
think that is as pretty as the fairy tales you 
read me last week.” 

Agnes sighed. ' 

“Well, Elizabeth, I suppose I would not: 
like this much better than you do—bnt 
Robert gave me this book, and he has of- 
ten read the poetry and explained it to me, 
out of one like it in uncle Elmsworth’s 
library. So I suppose that is the reason I 
like it so much.” 

“ Who is Robert, Agnes ?” 

“Robert Selman is my only cousin. I 
have no relations except Aunt and Uncle 
Selman, and Aunt and Uncle Elmsworth, 
and Robert. Aunt Eleanor Selman and 
‘Aunt Emeline, were my mother’s sisters. 
You know I told you, Elizabeth, my par- 
ents died when I was only six years old. 
Then Papa left me to Aunt Emeline, and 
I came to live with her. And as Uncle 
Selman lives on his plantation, Robert 
stayed at Uncle Elmsworth’s, too, in order 
to go to school. He was already there 
wher I came to live at it—and we have 
been tegether ever since—except when 





“ Agnes, you like that book very wah. 





we went home in vacations, unti] he was 
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sent to college, and I was sent here to 
school. We used to study togevher, that 
is, Robert used to teach me, and read to me, 
after we learned our lessons for school. 
Oh! I miss him so very, very much !” 

Agnes wiped off the tears that were 
gathering fast in her eyes. 

“It is very sad, not to have a Mama,” 
and the littl Elizabeth put her arms 
around Agnes’ neck; “ but your Aunt is 
very kind to you, Agnes.” 

“ Yes, very kind—but I should like best 
to have been left to Aunt Eleanor.” 

“ Why, Agnes ?” 

“ Well, in the first-place, I should have 
lived with Robert always. Now that he 


is gone to college, he will not live at Un- 


ele Eimsworth’s, Another thing—I like 
Uncle Selman better than Uncle Elms- 
worth. And Aunt Eleanor! Oh, Eliza- 
beth! I wish you knew her. She is splen- 
did !” 

“ Tell me about her.” 

“Well, she is very handsome. Aunt 
Emeline is pretty, too, but not like her. 
She has great dark grey eyes, that look 
right through you. and such long, black 
lashes you never saw! And her hair is so 
fine, so glossy, and black, and ‘ong. It 
reaches to her knees when it is down, and 
itis soit and wavy, like floss silk. Her 
“teeth are so even, and so white, and her 
skin so clean and so pale, her lips are so 
red ; and her head sets on her shoulders 
like a queen’s; and such beautiful hands! 
They feel like satin. Ob! my Aunt Elea- 
nor is superb! Aunt Emeline has blue 
eyes, and light brown, curling hair, and 
fair skin; and her hands are soft, and pink, 
with dimples like a baby’s. She is very 
sweet and good, but, oh, not like Aunt 
Eleanor !” 

“Is Robert like his mother ?” 

“Very like her.’ 

“ Then he must be handsome, too.” 

“T think he is very handsome.” 

“ He does not look lke you, then, Agnes, 
at all, does he?” 

“ No—TI am said to be like my father.” 

“]T wonder if that is the ‘Mr. Selman’ 
Emily Adams was teazing Clara Bell 
about the other day. Clara said he danced 
with her three times at a party her mother 





gave her when she was at home in the va-| 


eation—and she has got a dried bouquet 
in her trunk he gave her *%”’ 

Agnes flushed up. 

“Clara Bell is a very silly girl. I don’t 
believe Robert cares for her at all. She is 
not good company for you, Elizabeth. 
Aunt Eleanor says ‘it is very foolish for 
girls to talk so about sweethearts and 
beaux.’ I never did hke Clara Bell!” 

“ Well, Agnes, it does’nt matter; Clara 
was’nt talking to me, but to Emily, and 
she did not mind my sitting there. Sol 
heard what they said.” 

“ But, Elizabeth, it is not right to repeat 
what you overhear in that way. So don't 
let us talk any ‘more about it. I havea 
book here, you'll like better perhaps than 
Shelley.” 

Agries took up another small volume 
that lay on the ground at her side—opened 
it and began to read Hans Andersen's 
charming story of the Ugly Duck. Eliza- 
beth was delighted—listened most atten- 
tively, and when the pretty tale was ended, 
took the book from Agnes, and began to 
examine it. 

“Why, Agnes, I can’t read this, it is not 
English at all.” 

Agnes smiled. 

“ No, it is German ” 

“ But you read it in English.” 

“Yes—lI know it so well ; besides, I read 
German as readily as English, Elizabeth. 
My father was English, and he did not 
like coloured servants—so all of ours were 
white. My nurse, my good Meta, was 
German, and she always spoke German to 
me—so I learned it as soon as English. 
Mama liked me to speak it. When I 
came to live with Aunt Emeline, Meta 
came too, and she stayed with me till last 
year, when she went back to the ‘ Father- 
land.’ My papa left her some money to 
liveon. My dear Meta! She was my sec- 
ond mother, Elizabeth! She writes me 
sometimes.” 

“Oh! that was her letter, that funny 
looking one that came for you last week. 
Emily Adams said ‘you were very high 
and mighty with your foreign correspon- 
dence.’ ” 

“ Elizabeth, please not to tell me what 
Emily Adams says about me. I don’t 
like her, and it is not good for me to talk 
about her,” 
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“ Agnes, I think yeu are very good and 
very smart, if you are not pretty. You 
know so much—German, and Latin; and 
French—and you are studying Spanish 
and Italian, too, now. Then you know 
how to draw and paint; and I heard Mad- 
ame say to Signor Parini, that you would 
have a most superb yoice—equal to Mali- 
somebody, if you live:.” 

“ Malibran,” laughed Agnes; “I should 
like to think that. You see, Elizabeth, I 
have had to study, because | had no sister 
nor brother, only Robert, and he is so much 
older than I—he likes to study—so ! learn- 
ed to like it, too.” 

“Does he know all you do, Agnes?” 

“Oh! a great deal more. He does not 
know so much German, and does not like 
to draw as much as I do—but of all other 
things, much, much more.” 

“I think you hke him very each, 
Agnes.” 

“T have nobody else in the world, Eliz- 
abeth. but Robert.” 

“And me,” 
her ~ 

"Agnes warmly returned the caress, and 
the two sincere, though unequally matched 
friends rose to take a walk through the 
play ground. 


said the little girl, kissing 


“Agnes, you don’t play much with the 
other girls,” remafked Elizabeth. 

“They never ask me to play, Elizabeth, 
and you know I always spend two hours 
at the cyan bi day. Sol don’ t 
need the —. 


“Tt is the , “Cymnastics that make yor so 
strong in the arms, aint it, Agnes? You are 
stronger than Emily Adams, but not near 
so big.” 

Elizabeth took hold of her friend’s small, 
thin hand—the lithe fingers closed Seely 
around hers. 

“ Take care—you hurt, Agnes!” 

“Tt is gymnastics, playing the harp, and 
what Aunt Eleanor calls ‘nervous energy.’ 
But what can be the matter with Emily 
Adams?” 

_ Emily was coming out of the hall door, 
book in hand, her eyes swollen and red 
with weeping, evidently in great distress. 
The girls looked at her, and went on with 
their games. Agnes and Elizabeth walk- 





 ploaanat library of Judge Selman’s newly 


ed towards her. Agnes spoke to her 
kindly : : : 
“You seem to be in trouble, Emily; 


‘what is the matter?” 


“ Matter enough! Miss McGowan has 
given me six whole pages of this hateful 
old Telemaque to translate as a punish- 
ment for missing my French this morning. 
And I was to have gone home this even# 
ing, and she says if I don’t do it, she will 
tell my mother, and request her not to take 
me home. And my brother. Tom will be 
there, and I shan’t see him. Just like old 
mean McGowan! hateful old thing!” 

Emily’s tears broke out afresh as she 
spoke. Agnes took the book from her 
hand : 

“ Had you not better try to do it, Emily? 
We have an hour yet; if you will get your 
slate and pencil, I will go over it with you, 
and perhaps you can get it done bempre 
school begins.” 

Emily took her handkerchief from her 
eyes, and looked at Agnes. 


“ Do you mean to say you will help me, 
Agnes Graham, after all the harm I have 
done you 2” ° ’ 

*“ T mean to help you, if you will let me, 
Emily,” said Agnes, smiling; “it is very 
little trouble to me, because I read French 
easily.” 

Emily Adams sprang forward and threw 
her arms around Agnes’ neck. 

“Agnes Graham, you are a noble girl, 
and I mean to be your friend as long as I 
live.” 

“T shall be very glad, Emily—but get 
the slate now.” 

As Emily ran off for the slate, little 
Elizabeth said— 

“| understand now, Agnes, 


‘Who gave an enemy his plank, 
And turned aside to die.’ 


You have lost the gold medal, though.” 
“ And gained a friend,” replied Agnes. 


CHAPTER III. 


A few months after the events we have 
been relating, Agnes Graham gat in the 
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purchased house in N——. On the sofa, 
near her, lay at full length, in an easy, 
lounging attitude, the handsome figure of 
Robert Selman. It was dark out of doors, 
but the lamps were not lighted yet. The 
room was illumined only by the fitful 
flames of a bright coal fire, before which 


Agnes sat, half reclining in a large arm 


chair. As the glowing light flashed upon 
her from time to time, one could see how 
full of weary sadness her attitude was. 
The small hands crossed languidly on her 
lap—the head bowed forwards upon her 
breast—her face half hidden by the masses 
of clustering curls—she sat steadfastly ga- 
zing on the burning coals. Her large eyes 
were swimming in tears that she would 
not allew to fall. Robert lay with his eyes 
fixed upon her melancholy face. It wasa 
remarkable face. One could not call it 
pretty—it was too thin and sharply cut for 
beauty now—put it was so full of intelli- 
gence, repressed fire, energy, and genius— 
so clear, and pale, and brilliant—her eyes 
so large, dark, and wierd teoking, when 
they flashed upon you, that it was almost 
startling. If was a countenance that 
might round and soften into beauty of the 
highest and most exquisite order, or if the 
sharpness remained and the nose grew 
longer as she adyanced to womanhood, 
she might become very ugly. So thought 
Robert Selman as he looked steadily upon 
her fixed, immovable countenance. He 
spoke at last. 

“ Agnes, you did ‘not give me the watch 
and letter to put in my trunk for Meta.” 

“T will give it to you, to-night, Robert.” 

“When I reach Heidelberg, my first 
visit shall be to Meta, Agnes.” 

“Thank you, Robert; Meta will be so 
glad to see you.” 

Agnes spoke with difficulty, her tears 
were nearly choking her. 

“T shall tell Meta that you are almost 
grown up, Agnes, and have not forgotten 
your German. You must keep up your 
readings, for when I come back I shall be 
able to talk as fast as yon do now, in that 
gutteral tongue.” 

“When you come back! Ob, Robert, not 
for six long years.” 

“Five, tittle one; only five. Two years 
for Heidelberg, and three for medicine in 





Paris, then I shall turn my face homes 
wards.” 

“Well, five years is a long, long time! 
And perhaps you will come back changed, 
not caring for us allas you do now—no 
longer my Robert.” 

“You fear I shall conjugate the verb 
heben with some of those blue eyed frau- 
leins, do you? Their eyes can’t be bluer 
than Clara Bell’s.” 

“T never saw any great beauty in Clara 
Bell’s eyes,” replied Agnes, rather shortly ; 
“they are stony blue, like a china doll’s.” 

“Oh, Agnes, Agnes! with yout artistic 
tastes, | am surprised you see no beauty in 
that most lovely specimen of blondes! Jt 
isunkind to me, too, when you know my 
extravagant admiration fo? her.” 

Agnes looked keenly at him. Robert 
laughed. 

“So I can’t ask you to deliver that bou- 
quet of jasmines on the table, with-my 
adieux to the fair Clara, Agnes?” 

Agnes turned to the table. The fragrant 
flowers were arranged with great care. 

“Did you intend that for Clara, Robert?” 

“ For who else, little one, do you suppose 
I could take the trouble to arrange them.” 

Agnes said nothing, but reaching out her 
hand, took the flowers, held them to her 
face an instant, inhaling the delicious 
fragrance—in another moment they lay 
upon the burning coals. Robert sprang 
up with an exclamation of dismay. 

“You miserable, jealous little child! 
that was for Aunt Emeline—ler favorite 
flowers. I gathered them .& leave as I 
passed her house to-morrow morning.” 

“You should’nt tell stories, Robert. I'll 
make you another, prettier, by day-light to- 
morrow morning. I am sorry I burnt it, 
though ; please to forgive me!” 

“Come here then.” 

Agnes rose, and Robert sat up on the 
sofa, making a place for her by his side. 
Agnes laid her head upon his shoulder. 

“Oh, Robert, Robert, how shall I live 
without you those long, long years?” 

“Don’t cry, Agnes. You promised you 
would not.” 

Robert’s own eyes were filling fast with 
tears, and his voice faltered as he spoke. 
Agnes uttered a low, smothered sob, almost 
&@ moan. 
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“Only once—let me weep once, Robert? 
Oh! my heart is breaking !” 

She threw her arms’ around his®neck 
and broke out in a passionate flood of 
tears, as if she, like Undine, would weep 
her life away. It was pitiful. Robert 
could only clasp her closely in his arms ; 
“his own tears falling upon her dark hair, 
the drops gleaming like diamonds in the 
fire light. 


Agnes sat up at length ina wiped her 
eyes. 

“T am better now, Robert; I will try to 
bear it.” 

Robert did not speak, but kissed again 
and again the glossy head. 

“ Agnes, you will write often, and will 
not forget me?” 

“ Never—oh! Robert, how could I?” 

Robert’s reply was prevented by the ser 
vant bringing in the lamps, and the en- 
trance of Judge and Mrs. Selman. The 
evening wore away sadly—the last even 
ing! The parents were separating them- 
selves from their only child, they thought 
for his good; but their anxious eyes rested 
upon him with an expression of grief and 
tenderness they strove in vain to conceal. 
Agnes was wretched beyond expression— 
but the young orphan, like all impassioned 
natures, possessed a wonderful power of 
outward control. So she talked and smiled, 
and strove to lighten the leaden weight of 
sorrow that hung over them all. 


“T expect. young Evelyn to join me in}. 


New Orleans,” said Robert to his parents. 

“ Who is he?” asked Judge Selman. 

“A clever fellow I knew at College 
—he imerds studying at Heidelberg, 
too.” 

The “ good-nights” were tender and lin- 
gering among the little group that night, 
Robert begged that his parents should not 
accompany him to the boat, which was to 
take him down the river the next morning, 
but that the part ng, so painful to all, 
might take place at i: me. His secret in- 
tention was to steal off before they rose 
the next day, in order to escape the last 
sad words. So he pressed his father’s 
hand with unusual fervor—followed his 
mother to her dressing room, and em- 
braced and kissed her repeatedly. Agnes 
had slipped off before he. returned to the 
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library—he was vexed that she had not re- 

mained to say “good night.” After zhe 

house was quiet, Robert called his own 

servant boy, Jim, and arranged with him 

that his own saddle horse should be ready 

by day-break. He made Jim strap his 

trunk and valise, and carry them into the 

kitchen, so as to have them where they . 
could be removed without noise the next 

morning. Jim got safely out with the 

trunk, and was in the act of carrying out 

the valise, when he met Agnes in the hal}, 

acandle in one hand, and a lovely bou- 

quet in the other. She was coming in out 
of the garden—evidently had visited the 
green-houses. When Jim ‘perceived the 
white figure advancing towards him up 
the long, dark passage, with hasty, noisé- 
less steps, the dim light falling upon the 
wierd eyes, and the pale face gleaming in 
the midst of the dark masses of black hair, 
his knees trembled with affright—he 
dropped the valise with an exclamation of 
horror, and began to patter the Lord’s 
prayer as faust as he could—but as she ap- 
proached, he recognized her. 

“Lord ha’ mercy! Miss Agnes, what 
you arter dis time o’ night? You skeered 
me most to deff! You looks mighty sperrit- 
like, a wanderin’ about like a hanted 
ghost!” 

“Jim, that is Robert’s valise—I know 
he is going without saying ‘good-bye’ to 
us. ” 

“ Now, den, if you please, Miss Agnes, 
don’t say nuffin to nobudy ; cause you see 
Marse Robert he done trusted me wid his 
private affars, and I would’nt like for io 
retray him no how.” 

“T shan’t betray you, Jim,” 
passed on. 

Robert rose at day-break—stole out of 
his room-—paused for an instant by his mo- 
ther’s door, then hurried on. He stood 
without in the grey dawn. The faithful 
Jim preceded him with his luggage—his 
horse was pawing the ground before him. 
Just &s he was about to throw himself in 
the saddle, Agnes’ little hand grasped his 
arm. 

“Robert, here are your flowers—dear 
Robert, good-bye.” 

“God bless you, Agnee—goodbbye: Teil 


and Agnes 





my mother I go now to save her pain.” 
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He sprang into the saddle, put spurs to 
his spirited horse—in a moment he was 
out of sight. Agnes listened until the 
sound of the hoofs died away on the dis- 
tance—then turned sadly towards the, to 
her, desolate house. = 


CHAPTER IV. 
AGNES TO BER COUSIN. 


My Dear Robert—You have been gone a 
week. It has been a long sad week to us 
all, but the “ strong hours’ have conquered 
us so far that we are able to renew our ac- 
customed occupations. Aunt Eleanor and 
uncle were much troubled when they found 
you had stolen off the morning you left, 
but aunt said afierwards, “it was best and 
considerate of you.” Aunt Eleanor spent 
almost the whole day in her oratory; you 
know that is her refuge in all times of 

“tronble. Uncle shut himself up in bis of- 
fiee with his !aw papers, but 1 heard him 
walking up and down the room all the 
time. So I don’t think he accomplished 
much at law. After Jim came back from 
seeing you off, he went into your room, 
where he was found at noon lying on the 
floor at the footof your bed. He had cried 
himself to sleep. Besides, you made him get 
up so early! I don’t know what I did— 
nothing, but wander from room to room— 
restless and miserable. We were all sit- 
ting at tea ‘making ‘believe to eat and talk 
that evening, when the door suddenly 
opened and two gentlemen walked in. 
Uncie Selman sprang up to meet them and 
Aunt Eleanor extended both hands in 
greeting. ‘ They called them “James and 
George.” Every body forgot me until the 
strangers were divested of their outer 
wrappings and seated at the table. 

“So the boy stole off did he; and we 
coming all this way to see him! The fog 
on the river detained the boat, but we were 
mistaken in the day of his departure.” 

The speaker was a tall stout man, over 
six feet in height, powerfully made, with 
keen black eyes, massive, well moulded 
features, and a quantity of short, thick, 
iron grey hair, and a long beard. His com- 
panion was evidently a clergyman, from 
his white cravat and clerical dress, His 





face was very pleasing: —large serious deep 
blue eyes, regular thin features—a _ beauti- 
ful b@hevolent mouth that looked as if it 
could only breathe blessings, and Jong thin 
locks that had once been rich brown hair, 
though faded and slightly streaked witb 
white now. I had risen at their entrance 
and retreated to the sofa from whence I 
was summoned by Aunt Eleanor, who sim- 
ply said to the gentlemen, “this is Agnes 
Graham!” The tall gentleman put down 
his cup of tea, looked quickly at me, ex- 
tending his hand as he said, “ Ah! like her 
father I see.” The clergyman rose and 
putting his hand on my bead blessed me. 
Do you recognise your friends, Dr. Leonard 
and Mr. Danvers? I have often heard you 
speak of them. The good physician and 
clergyman who lived near Aunt Eleanor’s 
plantation—our old family homestead! 
Well, here they are still. JI think their 
visit has done Aunt Eleanor a great deal 
of good; Uncle Selman seems so fond of 
them too. I like them—especially Mr. 
Danvers—he is so good and gen‘le. They 
seem to love you very much, and talk of 
you as if you were their own son. | think 
Dr. Leonard is very eccentric—he is so de- 
cided and quick in. his movements, and his 
eyes are so black and so penetrating they. 
startle me. I believe lam a little afraid 
of him. Aunt Emeline allows me to stay 
here the rest of the vacation. 
glad. 


I am very 
I like to be with your mother. 
+ 7 * * * 
Uncle Selman is elected Senator to Con- 
gress,and he goes scon to the Capital. 
Aunt Eleanor is not to accompany but will 
join him later. She is to go to the planta- 
tion for awhile. Dr. Leonard’ and Mr. 
Danvers are to stay here until she is ready 
to go, that will be in three weeks. School 
begins then and I am to go back there. 
Aunt Emeline is to take me, I like Mr. 
Danvers more and more. He is just what 
I imagine a scholar would be. Aunt says 
he lives only in his books and his profes- 
sional duties. He is especially interested 
in the religious teaching of the negroes. 
He officiates as chaplain on Aunt’s planta- 
tion, besides his parochial duties among 
the whites in the neighborhood. Aunt 
says he is one of the purest and best men 
she ever knew. I forget that you know 
all about him, though he is a new acquain- 
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tance to me. He is very kind and talks a 
good deal witty me. He is very fond of 
music, and makes me play on the piano 
forhim. I have promised him to learn to 
play the organ. He is to send me some 
fine sacred music. [I am sorry I can’t sing 
for him, but Aunt will not allow me to 
sing. Signor Parini told her = must not 
use my voice until after I was fifteen. 
Aunt says if I practice then I will sing 
very well. I should like to sing well, so 
as to sing with you, Robert. I hope you 
will study that beautiful German music— 
your voice is so fine now it will bé superb 
with cultivation. Don’t serenade the Frau- 
liens. I am puzzled about Dr. Leonard. 
He is kind, but so queer. 
other day when I was painting—I am try- 
ing to paint Aunt Eleanor. She has been 
so good as to sit to me several times, It 
begins to look something like her, but it is 
difficult to paint the beautiful stately face, 
so tender and yet so haughty. Did you 
ever see Aunt Eleanor angry, Robert? I 
did—a few days ago. We' went to see 
Aunt Emeline, and Uncle Elmsworth was 
in one of his moods—you know what they 
are, Robert. He spoke very short to Aunt 
Emeline and cursed. In an instant Aunt 
Eleanor turned, her eyes gleamed like 
lightning, her lips curled. She did not 
flush as most people do, but turned so 
white—like marble; her voice was so low, 
yet so stern it seemed as if the words 
forced themselves out of her*very heart. 
She said something to Uncle Elmsworth. 
I didn’t hear what it was, but he got up 
and went out of the room. Aunt Emeline 
wept. We soon left, and whea we got in 
the carriage, Aunt Eleanor leaned back 
with her hand over her eyes. She did mot 
speak, nor did I. When we reached home 
she went into her oratory, whence she 
came out a little after serene as. usual. 
Weil, I cannot forget the expression of her 
face, and I have involuntarily given it to 
the miniature. I don’t like it, but I can’t 
help it. 1 was painting on this when Dr. 
Leonard came in. He leaned over me and 
looked at my work. ‘Good heavens!” ex- 
claimed he, “Who is that? how did you 
get hold of that likeness?” 


I was startled in my turn. “What do 
you mean, Dr. Leonard? It is Aunt,Elea- 


ing hurriedly up. and down the room 
“Don’t child! Don’t paint that expression. 
My God! it chills me!” He passed his 


hand over his eyes. Then coming forward 


he said, “give me that picture!” I hand- 
ed it to him—he took it and went out of 
the room. I shall try another. I did not 
like that myself. He does not approve of 
my books either—advises me to pitch 
Shelley and all my German into the fire— 
to read “only Shakspeare, Walter Scott 
and the Bible,” and “to go play with my 
doll.” He treats me like a baby. I won- 
der whose likeness he meant? 


He came in the|* 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Selman and her friends, Dr. Leonard 

and Mr. Danvers, sat conversing around 

the fire one cold morning. Agnes was in 

Judge Selman’s office, having volunteered 

*o aid him in copying some documents, 

and arrangiug some Congressional reports, 

Mrs. Selman was knitting a woolen scarf 
for Agnes. Mr. Danvers had a book in his 

hand, into which he would glance occa- 

sionally, joining from time to time in the 

conversation. Dr. Leonard was speaking. 
“That child of Agnes’ is very gifted, | 
Eleanor!” ‘ 

“ Wonderfully so,’ was Mrs, Selnian’s. 
reply. 

The doctor folded his arms, leant back, _ 
and looked in the fire. 

“Fatal gifts! Fatal genius!” murmured, 
he. 

“Not so!” said Mr. Danvers, quickly, 
“not so, James, this child may inherit the 
talents without the weakness of her. ances- . 
tors. Everything depends om education, 
early training—teaching of selécontrol, 
self-denial, submission to God’s will 
Make her a Christian! give her our Lord: 
to trust in! a check in presperity; a stay 
in adversity! there will ba-no danger in, ~ 
her magnificent intellectual, endowments. 
Look at Eleanor! how soxely has she been 
tried, and yet-——” 

Dr. Leonard extended -his- hand to Mrs. 
Selman, and finished the sentence himself. 
“ And yet—she is the noblest woman God’s 
sun shines upon thig day!” 





nor I am trying to paint!” He was walk- 





Mrs. Selman answered ; “WhatI should, 
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have been, without my good husband— 
my domestic peace—without your steady 
friendship, anda aid during those long years 


_ef sorrow, God only knows.” 


“Your religion would have sustained 
you, Eleanor,” said Mr.Danvers. “ Christ 
would have been sufficient for you!’ ~ 

“He has brought me safely so far on my 
life’s journey, George; but it was most 
merciful in Him to permit me such earthly 
supports and consolations!” 

“Do you think that child is being trained 
as she should be, Eleanor?” continued the 
doctor. “Emeline is not strong, either 
physically or mentally, though an excel- 
lent, amiable woman; and Elmsworth, I 
regard as a man without principle or feel- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Selman sighed. 

“Emeline is not happy, James; her 
health is feeble; the loss of all her cbil- 
dren has saddened her greatly—but Em- 
eline is a Christian, conscientious and 
truly attached to the child; she will do 
her duty as faras she can. Mr. Elmsworth 
is embittered by his children’s death; by 
Emeline’s feebleness. He has indulged 
his temper until he has lost control of it, 
and Emeline has submitted until he has 
lost respect for her. He is not, however, 
unkindto Agnes. She has a large fortune, 
and ‘he fully appreciates the advantage of 
its guardianship.” 

“It is a pity the child was left to Eme- 
line instead of you, Eleanor; you could 
have guided and trained her better.” 

“ At the time, it was thegonly arrange- 
mert possible. My sister Agnes, you 
know, was incapable of attention to-busi- 
nese for months before her death; her 
husband followed her to the grave very 
soon, heart-broken at her loss and severe 
sufferings. There was but the choice be- 
tween Emeline and myself for. him. 
The child has no other relatives—her 
father was an only child. It was impossi- 
ble for me to take her; you know Alice 
was with me then, and in. her situation I 
could not bring the child to my home. I 
sent Robert away on that account No, no, 
I could not shadow those young lives with 
that dark cloud of sorrew—too’ much at 
times for our strong hearts, James!” 

“Mrs. Selman’s tears fell fast a¢ she 





spoke. The doctor sprang up and walked 
to the window, at the e<tremity of the 
apartment. 

Mr. Danvers said, “ He cannot yet bear 
to hear her mentioned, Eleanor! 


James!” 


Poor 


Mrs. Selman wiped away her tears. 

“Tt is all sad, aN dark to me sometimes, 
George! but God’s will be done.” 

“Amen,” said Mr. Danvers, reverently. 

Dr. Leonard came back and resumed 
his seat. 

“ Eleanor, the child reads too much—she. 
is too precocious; it should be checked, 
Why don’t she romp and play like other girls 
of her age? Books all day—painting—musie 
—German—transcendentalism; with that 
startling intelligence. It is not natural! 
not right! you must stop it.” 

“T do all I can, James; she goes toa 
very fashionable scheol, with a large num- 
ber of scholars. I persuaded Emeline 
to board her there, in order that she might 
have young companians and learn how to 
play. She has never had any playmate 
but Robert, living solely with grown up, 
sober people.” 

“Perhaps it is well, however, that they 
are separated ; it may spare them suffer- 
ing. Robert will see the world, and she 
will become gradually estranged and less 
dependant on him. Every thought turns 
to him now.” 

Mrs. Selman put her hand to her héad. 

“ You alarm me unnecessarily—theré is 
no danger !” 

“They are better apart, at any rate,” 
said Dr. Leonard. 

The conversation was interrupted here 
by the entrance of the subject of it. She 
was followed by Judge Selman, who ex- 
claimed : 


“Eleanor, | am under great obligations 


to my young secretary here! She has 
helped me very much!” 

Mrs. Selman extended her hand to 
Agnes, and drawing her to her side, kissed 
her cheek. It was an unusual caress from 
her, and Agnes flushed with gratification. 

“ Now, my dear,” said her aunt, “put on 
your habit, tell Jim to get your horse, and 
one for himself, and take a ride. The 
morning is lovely.” 


““ Teil Jim to get your horse and one fer 
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me,” interposed Dr. Leonard. “I will, 
escort you myself, with your permission,” 
added he. 

Agnes bowed her head in acquiescence, 
but looked rather embarrassed at the 
promised attendance. She ylided out of 
the room, however, to give the order. 
Judge Selman laughed. 

“What have you been doing, James, to 
make the child afraid of you?” 

“I—nothing—only gave her the advice 
St. Paul did to the Ephesians—told her ‘to 
burn her books,’ and also ‘ to play with her 
doll.’” 

Agnes soon returned equipped for her 
ride, and she and the doctor started. 
Agnes was rather shy at first—but the 


good doctor exerted all his powers of}. 


pleasing, which were very great when he 
chose to exercise them, and his young 
companion was won from her silent shy- 
ness, When they returned at a full gallop, 
Agnes’ laugh rang merrily out as if she 
were with her young companions. From 
that day he and Agnes were fast friends. 
Both the doctorpand Mr. Danvers promised, 
when the little group was compelled to 
separate, to keep an eye over Agnes, and 
made Mrs. Selman write to Madame de 
Moncceur to permit their visits to her neice. 


A passing ship brought letters from 
Robert. He was well and wrote gaily. 


' Agnes returned to school much better 
satisfied than she had s@posed possible 
a few weeks previous Mrs. Selman soon 
joined her husband at the capital. Agnes’ 
life passed quietly for the next five years, 
her time divided between school and her 
vacations at N During the recess of 
Congress, Judge Selman always returned 
to his beautiful home in the suburbs of 
N , so that Agnes always managed to 
spend a portion of her vacations with Mrs. 
Selman ; her home at N—— was brighter 
too. Mrs. Elmsworth had been blessed 
with a little daughter, who was the idol of 
her parents—a lovely little flaxen-haired 
child, Agnes’ pet and plaything. The 
advent of this child had greatly softened 
the asperity ef her father’s nature. He 








adored her and was kinder to her mother. | 


Mrs, Elmsworth was happier than she had 


line, or * Mimi,” as they called her, was a 
golden bond of union between her parents. 
Dr. Leonard and Mr. Danvers had kept 
their promise of visiting Agnes at school. 
Now and then they came, singly or 
together, always bringing some little gift, 
such as girls most value. Agnes’ Christ- 
mas boxes were the admiration of the 
schol. The girls langhed at her a great 
deal about her “ old beaux,” but Agnes was 
invulnerable to all .their. railing; ‘most, 
heartily did she reciprocate the affection 
lavished upon her by these worthy men, 
to whom she seemed to grow nearer and 
dearer as she advanced towards woman- 
hood. She was the pride of their hearts— 
the very joy of their lives. ‘They de- 
lighted in her development—her wonder- 
ful talents—her increasing beauty; her 
features were softening and rounding—her 
form began to grow full and graceful. The 
loveliest colour would glow and fade upon 
her cheek with every passing emotion; 
her magnificent hair was a weight to the 
srnall exquisite head; her step was lithe 
and vigorous, every movement betokened 
a strong, healthy, neryous organization. 
Her voice, owing to Signor Parini’s care 
in protecting and carefully cultivating it, 
was superb. Madame de Monceur was 
very fond of her pupil. Agnes had won 
her way, too, in the affections of her school- 
mates. Elizabeth Hudson and Emily 
Adams, her firm adherents, formeda nucleus 
yound which others clustered; and there 
was no girl in school more popular than 
Agnes Graham when she quitted it, in 
sp.te of her having been undoubtedly 
Madame’s favourite. This was owing, in 
a great measure, to Agnes’ frank, unaf- 
fected uprightness, and also to the watch- 
fulness of her faithful friends, Dr. Leonard 
and Mr. Danvers; who knew so well how 
to curb any little weeds of pride or vanity 
they saw springing up in the fair garden of 
her mind; the one with his caustic satire, 
the other with a gentle admonition. They 
kept her well supplied with proper books. 
Agnes Graham owed them much. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 


How much pains have those evils cost 





been for many years. The little Eme- 





us, which have never happened. 
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THE VIRGINIA AND THE BLOCK- 
ADERS.—Makxce# 81x, 1862. 


BY W. 8. FORREST. 


The sun looked forth in glory ; 
A day of joy it seemed ; 

Of war-ship decks all gory, 
The foe but little dreamed. 


Yet onward dashed a monster, 
That Nelson might have feared ; 

The Yankee drums announced her, 
And the signal guns were heard. 


And soon the flarh and thunder, 
Bespeak her peerless sway ; 

Huge timbers crash asunder, 
And Ironsides rules the day. 


The ambient air is trembling, , 
Columbiads’ echoing tones 

Roll on—the while resembling 
The earthquake’s sullen groans. 


The red-hot balls are flying, 
Like demons through the air; 

And mangled men are dying, 
And screaming in despair. 


Buchanan’s voice is ringing, 
Like a trumpet-call to war, 
While bleeding men are-clinging * 
To broken mast and gpar. 


The briny tide is flowing 

O’er a proud old frigate’s deck, 
And still the shot are mowing 

The ranks on a burning wreck— 


And soon the red flames flashing, 
The shores illuminate ; 

And blazing timbers crashing, 
Complete her fiery fate. 


Two others still, are battered, 
Though standing far away ; 

Their hulls and bulwarks shattered, 
While others fear the fray. 


. The moon lights up the scenery 
Of blood and death and woe, 
The work of man’s machinery 
To crush a heartless foe. 


Blockaders, where’s your power 
To harm our iron walls 

With hot, metalic shower 

_ Of shell and solid balls? 


The furious fray soon ended, 
The echoes died away— 

The work of death suspended, 
Until another day. 


Again those shores are lighted— 
Another deafening roar ; 

Again fond hopes are blighted— 
The Virginia is no more! 


en SE torn 
From the Charleston Mercury. 


TANNHAUSER.* 


With “Lucille,” we thought that we had 
done with Owen Meredith, whose Poems 
first introduced him to readers on this side 
of the Atlantic. His lyrics showed some 
musical talent, a tolerably well cultivated 
rear, and a limited degree of fancy, exer- 
cised, unfortunately, on rather inferior sub- 
jects, which left us doubtful what his fu- 
ture would be. Our chief objection te him, 
and one from which we did not augur well, 
was the viciousness of hig style; diffuse, 
erratic, and seeking after startling effects 
rather than real performance; as one less 
careful of what he says, than how he says 
it. Remembering, however, the feeble 
first notes of some afterwards great poets, 
we suspended our judgment of an author 
who exhibited some promise, though little 
more. “Lucillg” satisfied us; and. noth- 
ing but the pov@rty of the literary market, 
which a two years’ blockade has caused, 
would have tempted us to take up Tann- 
hauser, whose fame has been so widely 
blown by the English press. 

The Southern publisher—doubtless with 
an eye to profit among a people more prone 
to receive than to make an opinion—has 
baited his hook witha prefatory laudation — 
of the poem from the columns of the Lon- 
don Thunderer. But in this he has over- 
shot the mark, for the friend who stood 
sponsor for Tannhauser in the Times is 
evidently so partial a god-father that none 
but the most credulous would swallow his 
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flattery of the bantling. Such phrases oy 
“ for many years there has not been a more 
remarkable poem offered to the English 
public,” “nothing in modern poetry can 
be finer than this passage,” &c., have long 
since icst their power to wheedle us out of 
our self-possession, We remember but too 
acutely, the ovation with which Sidney 
Dobell’s “* Roman” was received, and how 
all England stood on tip-toe to mark the 
triumph of “The Coming Man.” Nor have 
our ears yet forgotten the deafening huzzas 
which ushered in the “Life Drama” of 
Alexander Smith. Yet neither justified 
the promise of his critics, and although we 
have heard Horne’s “Orion” pronounced 
a finer poem than the Paradise Lost, the 
author of this same proem to Taunhauser 
complains—an unawares compliment to 
the good taste and judgment of all lovers 
of true English poetry—that it is “ too little 
known and too little read\” At the close 
of his trumpeting of Messrs. Temple and 
Trevor, their fugleman, with the usual 
confidence of his class, predicts “ for the 
friends whose laurel wreaths they are so 
inseparably intertwined, a bright future in 
the world of letters.” As all such vatici- 
nations are forgotten when not fulfilled; 
we, in turn, take courage to prophesy that 
their names and this poem will alike be 
unknown to the great mass of readers in 
the very next generation. 


Tannhauser is a young warrior minstrel, 


“The fairest favour’d knight 
That ever, in the light of ladies’ looks, 
Made gay these goodly halls ;” 


beloved by Elizabeth, whose sire fell, fight- 
ing for the cross, at Ascalon, and who has 
been reared at the court of her uncle, the 
Landgrave of Wartburg, where our knight 
holds the first place in arms and arts. . He 
has long fed his restless heart on the lays 
of Pagan poets, and althovgh Elizabeth’s 
purity has awakened in him a half-formed 
sentiment of inypcent love, his native sen- 
sualism drags him forth to the desert places 
and “horrid hill of Hoersel,” where Venus, 
banished from her ancient seats by the 
new religion, holds her voluptuous orgies 


“ With siren voices crafty, to compel 
Into her wanton home unhappy men 
Whose souls to sin are prone.” 


Reclining here one evening, among the 
broken columns of her old temple, a drow- 


the goddess of his dreams, bright in her 
baleful beauty, appears. Forgetful of his 
faith, and maddened by desire, he invokes 
her descent, and—henceforward in camp, 
and tournament, and worship, and high 
festival, men miss Tannhauser. The usual 
surmise, questioning and wonder succeed 
and pass away, and the knight is forgotten 
by all save his true lady, from whom the 


lures her secret, and so, thinking to dispel 
it, appoints the coming Whitsuntide for 
the minstrel knights 


“ To hold high combat in the craft of song, 
And sing before the Princess for the prize.” 


The day preceding the one ofMtcial, Sir 
Wolfram—who also loved Elizabeth— 
whilst on a hunt with the Landgrave in 
the Wartburg valley, stumbles on Tann- 
hauser, and thereat raises a great cry of 
joy and surprise, which brings all his com- 
rades and their lord upon him. Tannhau- 
ser is silent to all their eager questionings, 
but promises to attend the Battle of the 
Bards, and to do his best for the offered 
guerdon. At the fete, the Landgrave pro- 
poses Love as the theme, and Sir Wilfred, 
Sir Wolfram, Walter of the Heronchase, 
and ovr hero, sing in turn, until the 
erotic lays of the “latter fire the indig- 
nation of the listening Knights, who draw 
their swords upon him. Setting his back 


glove, and, despite his mettle, would soon 
have been overpowered, had not the Prin- 
cess arrested the combat, and obtained, by 
her intercession with the knights, commu- 
tation of banishment for his deserved pun- 
ishment of death. 

Driven from court, the disgraced minstrel 
joins a band of pilgrims on their way to 
Rome, and Elizabeth, silent and self-in- 
volved, pines in secret, nursing her deadly 
sorrow, and seeking what ‘solace she may 
from the rifes of religion. ‘Her love has 





‘and has power, 


|grown calmer; and ‘its agony been toned 


sy languor steals over him, and suddenly * 


Landgrave, anxious about her melancholy, ° 


to the wall, Tannhauser throws down his . 
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into resignation not unmingled with hope, 
when, one April evening—a year after 
Tannhbavser’s departure—she catches on 
the breeze which sweeps up the vale the 
nunc dimittis of the returning penitents. 
Hiding herself in a neighboring copse, she 
watches the old familiar faces as-they file 
through the moon-lit glade, The last of 
the pilgrims is passing, and he whom she 
so wistfully seeks is not among them. 
Leaping from the thicket, she seizes the 
laggard by the robe, and prays of him news 
of the knight who went, but has not re- 
‘urned with them. The'pilgrim mournful- 
ly shakes his head and moves on. Then 
the long pent up agony of heart and brain 
bursts out in one wild cry; she falls down 
in a-swoon, and is borne to the castle by 
her maidens, and in four brief days her 
weary spirit is released. 


Meanwhile, Wolfram, troubled with the 
great loye he bore the Princess, and her 
unhap/# fate, wanders out.to the hill of 
Hoersel with his harp, where he finds his 
long lost friend, lying bruised and torn 
among the splintered crags, with the soled 
weeds of his pilgrimage about him.. Slow- 
ly Tannhauser tells his story; how with 
aching limbs and heart he had sought 
Christ’s Vicar, and to his prayer for pardon 
had received answer that, for his damning 
sin, pardon could no more be given than 
that the withered staff within the Pontiff’s 
haud could blossom anew. Then, while 
he tells his story, and wan and worn is 
leaning on Wolfram’s breast, and chaunt- 
ing the old love songs*of his fevered days, 
he learns that Elizabeth is dead, and be- 
seeches his friend to intercede with Hea- 
ven.for him. While he speaks, the morn- 
ing dawns, and to the dying bard the 
sounds of mourning come floating up the 
gien. Suddenly he is aware of four mai- 
dens bearing the flower-strewn corpse of 
Elizabeth, followed by the lieges and lords 
and men-at-arms. Leaping from his friend’s 
arm, he dashes in among the frightened 
circle and fallson the bier of his love; 
while a shout bursts over the hills, and 
soiled with hasty travel, speeds a flying 
courier, bearing in his hand a withered 
staff, “o’er flourished with gueen leaves.” 
His guilt is pardoned! ' 





“ And so those twain, sever’d by life and 
sin, 

By love and death united, in one grave 
slept.”’ 


Sir Wolfram passes into the wilds, and 
dwells there, a solitary man. One windy 
night the noise of wings is heard, and the 
next dawn the passing travellers find the 
dead hermit in his cell. ; 

So much for the plot of Tannheauser, 
which is, in our judgment, deficient in all 
the elements of a good poem. It is alike 
wanting in invention, in moral and philo- 
sophic aim, and in rythmical and pictorial 
power. The story is based upon one of 
those familiar Teutonic legends with which 
few general readers are unacquainted. Mr. 
Hayne in his “Temptation of Venus” went 
over a part of the same ground many years 
ago. But on this common plan, our author 
has erected a work, a part of which, the 
Battle of the Bards, suggests a very hazard- 
ous comparison with the “ Queen’s Wake,” 
whilst the main body of the structure va; 
ries little in general design, and is some- 
times identical in detail, with the Laure- 
ate’s Idyl of Elaine. The pure and unre- 
quited affection of the lily maiden of As- 
tolat—the sensual passion of Launcelot— 
the guilty love he bore the Queen, which, 
after the tournay, drives him anto the de- 
sert to mourn over his grievous sin—the 
early death of the unhappy maiden when 
she finds how utterly hopeless and object- 
less her life is—her funeral obsequies, 
which awaken Launcelot to asense of the 
true enormity of his crime—and, following 
the original legend, his after remorse and 
penitence, are all reproduced here with 
barely-a change of name and place. Nor 
are we perthitted to forget Mr. Tennyson’s 
Idyl, if we would, even in_the introduc- 
tion of a subordinate character; for Sir 
Wolfram, in all but his relation to Eliza- 
beth, plays the part of the pure, right- 
minded lover of the heroine, and is at the 
same time the unhappy monitor of his 
guilty friend. « 

This lack of the originality we could 
pardon readily enough, if it was compen- 
sated for by forcible dramatic presentation 
or philosophic power. But when we come 
to examine the poem Gritically, we find 
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that it rests its entire value upon mere pic- 
torial claims. To subserve any true moral 
end, it is not sufficient that we should be 
told of the decline of a great mind from a 
happy height to gross, sensnal enjoyment; 
however earnest may be the attempt to im- 
press a moral by exhibiting the final end 
of such spiritual degradation. The process 
by which the soul falis away from its 
proper affections, and becomes entangled 
in the snares of voluptuous pleasure, should 
have been described fully and clearly. 
We should have been made to sympathize 
with it in its first debasement, to have 
shuddered at its gradual engrossment in 
sensual pursuits, and to have shrunk back 
with horror from the abyss of degradation 
into which it finally plunges. And when, 
through the purifying power of some great 


earthly love, or a stronger influence from| 


on high, the not wholly lost spirit is awa- 
kened to a,sense of the larger aims of life 
and of eternity, we should have been 
drawn to follow it, step by step, out of its 
defilement, through penitence, and doubt, 
and hope, and love, to its final restora- 
tion and redemption. But it is just here 
that the author fails most profoundly. 
The law of humanity, working through 
these processes, is wholly hid, and all we 
are allowed to see is the beginning and end 
of the drama, over whole evolution a thick 
curtain is dropped. The main purpose of 
the poem seems to have been intentionally 
kept out of sight, and all that is acciden- 
tal, transitory and subordinate, substituted 
in its place. 


Tannhauser, therefore, must rest its loud- 
ly vaunted claims to admiration upon its 
pictorial beauty alone. And with a view 
to discover this certainly high element of 
merit, we were at the pains—we must con- 
fess without adequate compensation—of 
reading over the poem a second time. We 


will not deny that there are some fine pas-| 


sages here and there—=spasmodic fine wri- 
ting is in the author’s vein—but the cen- 
tral thought even in these is. so overlaid 
with simile and metaphor that we often 
lose sight of ,its original features in the 
tinsel with which it is bedecked, Mr. 
‘Temple (or, to drop the flimsy diguise of 
a nomme de plume, Mr. Bulwer), who is 
doubtless the prime offender, seems to be 





specially deficient in concentrativeness- 
He cannot hold a thought long enough be- 
fore his eyes to take in its full proportions. 
His pictures resemble those of a kaleido- 
scope; justas you have secured a pleasing 
combination of colors, a bit of glass tum- 


bles out of its place, and, presto! the figure 
changes. 


Our space is too limited to justify these 
cursory remarks by fair quotation; we can 
only offer a passage or two’ out of scores of 
similar ones which we marked. Can 
greater want of melody, harmony, even or- 
dinary rythmical power, be found in the 
whole range of English verse than are be- 
trayed in the following lines? The old 
gods have been driven from their ancient 
seats, 


| 


“ Dismally to roam 
About the new baptized earth; exiled 
Bearing the curse, yet suffered for ayspace, . 
By heaven’s clear sapience and inscrutable 
ken, 
To range the wide wogld, and assay their 
powers 
To unregenerate redeemed mankind: 
If happy they by shadows and by shows, 
Phantasmagoria, and illusions wrought 
Of sight or sound by sorcery, may @raw 
Unwary men, or weak, into the nets 
Of Satan, their great Captain.” 


Or has a greater depth of bathos ever been 
sounded than where the Princess is de- 
scribed, when the storm of indignation 
bursts out against-~Tannhauser’s anacreon- 
tics, looking as one— 


“That in a night-mare hangs 

Upon the edge of horror, while from be- 
neath 

The creeping billow of humanity 

Sprays all his hair with cold, but handor . 
foot 

He may not move, because the formless 
Fear 

Gapes vast behind him. Grief within the 
void 

Of her stark eyes stood tearless; terror 
blanch’d 

Her countenance; and over cloudy brows, 





(Sat Horror plumed !—is the only possible 
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climax, one would think, to such a terrific 
figure.) 


‘The shaken diamond made'a restless light.” 


Was there ever so lame and impotent 
conclusion ? 

The lyrics, we take it, are the work of 
Mr. Trevor. Outside of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, we know of nothing that will 
bear comparison with them. - Here are a 
couple of stanzas, taken at random, from 
one of the songs put in the mouth of Wolf- 
ram, “the well-beloved singer:” 


“Oh! from your sacred seats look down, 
Angels and ministers of good! 

With sanctity our spirits crown, | 
And crush the vices of the blood! 


“Open your hearts and set them free, 
That heavenly light may enter in; 
And from this fair society 
Obliterate the taint of sin.” 


But why waste breath on such paltry 
stuff? The friends of Mr. Bulwer flatter 
his vanity, and try to bar honest judgment, 
by speaking of his poem as Tennysonian 
The Times goes so far as to assert that 
“had the poem been published as Ternny- 
son’s, we doubt if the public would have 
cendemned the book as unworthy his 
fame.” The imitation is about as success- 
ful as that of the jackdaw who disguised 
himself in peacock,s plumes. It is true 
that Tennyson’s blank verse is closely co- 
pied: and that as we turn page after page 
we are haunted by echoes of the great 
master’s songs. . But here all resemblance 
ceases, and he must have but a feeble ac- 
quaintance with the Laureate’s lofty verse 
who could be deluded into so false an 
opinion fora moment. It is the necessity, 
however humiliating, of all great natures 


to nourish parasites. Beneath the spread-| 


ing shade and over the huge trunk and 
limbs of a giant oak deciduous fungi and 
lichens breed and cluster. They live their 
brief lives, subserve their petty purpose, 
and perish forgotten; but the monarch of 
the forest strikes his roots deeper, year by 
year, into the generous soil, and rears his 
foliaged crest with a lordlier eminence, 
while under his ample shelter all weary 


towering top melodious throats fill the 
morning sunshine with life and rapture. 
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OH, TELL MB, MY LOVE, DO THE 
SHADOWY SKIES. 


BY MARGARET 8STILLING. 


Oh,.tell_ me; my love, do the shadowy skies, 

As they tremble and sparkle above, 

Wake not the lost Hope, with her beauti- 
ful eyes 

Shedding glances of holiest love? 


Hath the starlight no pow’r to break her - 
repose, 

Or the night-wind to kiss her again ? 

The flowers, as pale as the purest of snows, 

Do they weep for her presence im vain ? 


Oh well do I know there are times when 
thy heart 

Feels again that sweet rapture of love, 

When the flow’rs and sunshine once more 
seem a part 

Of those vows still reeorded above. 


Our love was in sadnéss, and many a tear, 
Fell to prove how immorta: its birth, 
And years have but shown, héw surpass- 

ingly dear, 
It exceeds the love cradled in mirth. 


For tears that are Wrung from a heart that 
is true 
Seem to blend with a sunlight divine, 
And a shadowy rainbow against the deep 
blue 
Like a signet of promise doth shine. 


’Twas thé brightest of summers, and thus 
ev'ry year 
Hath a season when memory weeps— 
The soul feels a sadness too deep fora tear 
As the vigils of sorrow it keeps. 


Then tell me, oh love, do the shadowy skies 
As they tremble and sparkle above, 

Wake not in thy heart, all the terrible cries 
Of a stifled and passionate love? 


I’ve mark’d in thy glances, and heard in 
each word 
That the thoughts of the Past will not 
sleep; 
I know there are times when a voice will 
be heard 





things find rest and refuge, and from his 


That doth make thee despairingly weep. 
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I know that the Present can rivet no chain 
So strong as the linkings of this, 

I feel that the Future will bless us again 
With a purer and holier bliss. 


For love that’s immortal, can never be 
still’d, 
And the lips that have quiver’d shall 
smile, ' 
While Heav’n above, that its being hath 
will'd 
With the brightest of joys shall beguile. 


rn 00 C2 10 ore 


JOHN AND JACOB JORUM. 


My name is John Jorum. I live ina re- 
tired portion of Eastern Virginia, upon a 
patrimonial estate, the income from which 
enables me to supply myself and my 
bachelor establishment with all needful 
comforts, to visit the watering ‘places in 
summer, and to spend the winters either 
in Richmond or New Orleans, as may hap- 
pen to suit my fancy. 

I am anonly child—and, besides myself, 
I know of but one member of the Jorum 
family inthe world. This isa first cousin, 
by the name of Jacob Jorum, who was put 
in the Navy when a boy, has spent most 
of his time in active service, and now 
holds the commission of a Captain. 

My cousin Jacob and myself had never 
seen each other previous to the incidents 
[am about to relate. We knew of each 
others’ existence, and that was about all. 
We were once in the same hotel together 
for a week, without knowing it. And yet 
I have been told there is a marked resem- 
blance between us, and that, except to any 
one intimately acquainted with both, we 
might be easily mistaken, the one for the 
other. j 

In one respect my cousin Jacob was 
more fortunate than myself. He was the 
possessor of a lovely wife, whom he had 


married just before starting on his last 


cruise. She resided in one of those charm- 
ing villages on the gulf coast of Mississip- 
pi, where she received the protecting care 
of a veverable uncle. 

I had gone to spend the winter of 1855 
in New Orleans, and to enjoy the hospital- 
ities of my favorite hotel, the St. Charles. 


It was a pleasant evening when I arrived, 








but I was fatigued with travel, and retired 
early. 

The next morning, at breakfast, I read 
in a city paper, under the head of “ Per 
sonal,” the following announcement. 

“ We are pleased to report the safe arri- 
val in this city on yesterday, of Lieut. J. 
Jorum, U. 8. N.” (This was before the 
war, and my cousin was then a Lieuten- 
ant in the old service.) “Lieut. J.,” con- 
tinued the paper, “has just returned from 
a long cruise off the African coast in the 
sloop-of-war Tenella, which reached Pen- 
sacola a day or two ago. His return re- 
lieves the fears of his friends, who some- 
time since heard a painful rumor that he 
had died with a malignant fever on the 
coast of Africa. He has taken lodgings 
at the St. Charles.” 

* Ah,” thought I, “my sailor cousin has 
arrived here too. I will take this oppor- 
tunity to make his acquaintance. I must 
hunt him up.” 

But, on consulting the register of the ho- 
tel, with a view of ascertaining my cou- 
sin’s room, no other Jorum’s name but my . 
own could be found. There was my own 
autograph, “J. Jorum,” but no other name 
of the family. I at once saw that the jour- 
nalist had made a mistake. The initial 
letter of each name being the same; the 
paper had confounded me with my cousin. 
The Tenella, it appears, had reached Pen- 
sacola, and her arrival had been announ- 
ced in the papers—and the appearance of 
my name on the register soon afterwards, 
together with the fact that my cousin had 
been known to be attached to that vessel, 
had led to the mistake. He had, it turned 
out, come back safe and sound, but was 
detained two or three days by necessary 
business at Pensacola and Mobile, before 
he could visit his wife upon the Gulf coast. 

It was, I think, the third day after my 
arrival in the city, that I was sitting in my 
room at the hotel, with my coat and hat 
off—the dav beimg warm—and the door 
standingopen. Meantime, ever since that 
announcement in the paper, I had been 
subjected to considerable trouble by the 
mistake. Officers of the Navy, whom I had 
never heard of before, who happened to 
be stationed in New Orleans, or sojourning 
there, were constantly calling to see me, or 
leaving their cards. To all of the former . 
























































. fortunately for my safety, interposed be- 
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[ had to make a long explanation of the 
way I supposed the mistake had occurred. 
The thing had become somewhat annoy- 
ing to me, and I was just contemplating 
going round to the newspaper office and 
having a correction made, when there was 
the noise of a light, hasty step in the hall, 
and a rustling of silk, as of a woman. I 
turned round to look, but had scarcely 
done so, when a beautiful creature advan- 
ced hurriedly and excitedly into my room, 
burst into tears, threw her arms passion- 
ately around my neck, and overwhelmed 
me with ‘the most tender and endearing 
epithets and caresses ! 

Here was a nice situation for a bache- 
lor! : 

“« My dearest, dearest husband,” said she, 
“how glad I am to see you once more, 
alive and well, after the dreadful suspense 
I have felt as to your fate!” 

I saw at once how it was. It was my 
cousin’s wife, beyond a doubt. He and 
myself were, as I said before, very much 
alike in personal appearance—and,- my 
hat and coat being off, accounted to her 
for the absence of all naval insignia. 

“My dear madam,” said I, striving to 
disengage her, but not very decidedly, I 
must confess,— as Byron says of the inter- 
view between Don Juan and Donna Julia 
in the summer-house,—“ the situation had 
its charms.” While I was thus engaged, 
and trying to explain to her that there was 
a mistake, the tramp of a heavy boot was 
heard in the hall, a stranger rushed into 
my room, and, seizing me by the throat, 
hurled me with a heavy crash, stunned 
and bruised, into a corner of the room. 

“Villain!” exclaimed he, “ what is the 
meaning of this?” 

I saw that he wore a naval uniform. I 
saw that he was of about my size and ap- 
pearance. I comprehended at once. It 


this be possible? Do I return, after this 
long absence, to find you not only in the 
arms of another man, but bold and shame- 
less enough to shield him from my ven- 
geance? Out of my way, madam! I will 
never see you again. But, before I leave, 
this dagger shall find its way to his heart!” 
“If you are not a madman,” said I, 
“listen to that lady two minutes, and she 
will explain all.” 

The conviction of his wife's infidelity, 
took away the strong man’s strength. He 
turned pale, reeled and fell upon the bed, 
shaking as if convulsed with a mortal 
agony. 

I quietly left the room, while his wife 
bent tearfully over him, with loving ca- 
resses. Two hours afterwards I met him 
in the rotunda. He beckoned me aside. 
“ My dear sir,” said he, with contrition in 
every feature of his face—“ forgive me. I 
see it all. You are my cousin John, of 
whom I have often heard, but never be- 
fore have seen. I have done you, and my 
wife too, great wrong. I have found out 
how it Was. Dine with us to-day, and let 
us have a glass together, to the strengthen- 
ing of the ties of kindred and affection.” 

He then explained that his wife had 
seen, on the day of its issue, the newspa- 
per with the announcement of his arrival. 
She had waited one day for him, and then, 
overcome with impatience to see him, had 
taken the boat and come to New Orleans. 
Arriving at the hotel, a servant had shown 
her the way to Lieut. Jorum’seroom—the 
servant believing-that I was the Lieuten- 
ant aforesaid. Deceived by my resem- 
blané¢e to her husband, #he had thrown 
herself into my arms. 

He, himself, had left Mobile on the reg- 
ular mail boat for the village of his wife’s 
residence. When he stepped upon the 
wharf, a friend told him his wife had just 


was my cousin Jacob, and he had caught, left for New Orleans. The steamer had 


me apparently hugging his wife! 
“Sir,” said I, “that lady can explain it 
better than I can. Shé was hugging me, 
sir.” 
She started back with herror and shame. 
She saw immediately her mistake—and, 


tween us and entreated him to spare me. 
“Julia,” said he, with sadness and yet 


not been gone half an hour, and was even 
then in sight. She had seen his arrival 
announced in a New Orleans paper, and 
had gone over to join him. He got back 
upon the boat, and kept on in pursuit of 
her. She was only a few minutes ahead 
of him in reaching the city and entering 
the hotel; and while passing down the 
hall in search of her, he had seen her in 





with tenderness in his voice, “Julia, can- 


my arms. 
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My cousin Jacob and I have, since then, 
been the best of friends—and we have 
agreed that, for the future, we will write 
our baptismal names in full on the regis- 
ters of hotels—I putting mine John Jorum, 
ind he writing his, Jacob Jorum, C. S. N. 
He tells me, sometimes, when we are all 
talking and laughing about it, that to have 
been embraced by so sweet a woman as 
his Julia, was compensation enough for 
the fall he gave me—while she, on her 
part, smiles and blushes, and looks at him 
proudly, and says nothing, and is happy. 
Fer my cousin Jacob is a noble fellow, and 
his wife knows it. 


ne 9 00 SS tt 
THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


There is a land immortal, 

The beautiful of lands, 
* Besides the ancient portal 

A sentry grimly stands. 

He only can undo it, 
And open wide the door; 

And mortals who pass through it, 
Are mortals never more, 


That glorious land is beaven, 
And death the sentry grim ; 

The Lord thereof has given 
The opening keys to him. 

And ransomed spirits sighing 
And sorrowing for sin, 

Do pass the gate in dying, 
And freely enter’in. 


Though dark and drear the passage 
That leadeth to the gate, 

Yet grace comes with the message 
To souls that watch and wait. 

And at the time appointed 
A messenger comes down, 

And leads the Lord’s anointed 
From the cross to glory’s crown. 


Their sighs are lost in singing, 
They’re blessed in their tears, 
Their journey hotheward winging, 

' They leave'to earth their fears. 
Death like an angel seemeth ; 

“ We welcome thee,” they cry; _ 
Their face with glory beameth— 
Tis life for them to die. 
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RESOURCES OF OUR FIELDS AND 
FORESTS. 


In compliance with the suggestion of the 
Surgeon General, we publish extracts from 
the valuable work of Dr. Porcher. We 
call the special attention of farmers and 
planters, of housewives, gardeners, and all 
who deal with herbs, to these extracts, in 
the hope that they will devote themselves 
with energy to the patriotic task of collec- 
ting and preparing medicinal plants for the 
use of the soldiers in the field and in hos- 
pitals. The extracts will be continued 
from time to time, until all the easily pro- 
cured and readily prepared plants men- 
tioned by Dr. Porcher, have been noticed. 
We hope our country subseribers will cut 
out these articles as they appear, paste 
them in some old blank book, and keep 
them for reference. A vast deal of good 
may be done, and an immense stock of 
native medicines may be gathered before 
next winter sets in, if the hints here given 
are attended to. Of course, a fair price 
will be paid for all medicines, and a ready 
sale will be found for them: 

Papaver Somnirerrum, Opium Poppy.— 
“The poppy may become one of the most 
profitable crops, if we have the means of 
disposing of the seed, or if we knew how to 
extract the oil. By proper cultivation, it 
may be made to produce from nine to ten 
bushels of seed per acre, and one bushel 
yields twenty-four pounds of good oil. 
This oil, especially the first portion, which 
is cold-pressed, and mixed in the mill with 
slices of apple, is doubtless the purest 
kind of oil for the table, and the most 
agreeable that is known. It is inferior 
none, excepting the finest Nice or Lucca 
oil. It is preferable to the second rate oil 
of those places, and the peculiar taste of 
olive oil may be imparted to it by the ad- 
ditioa of a small quantity of that oi! of 
superfine quality.” The largest heads 
which are employed for medical or do- 
mestic use, are obtained from the single 
flowered kind, not only for the purpose of 
extracting opium, but also on account of 
the bland, esculent oil that is expressed 
from the seeds, which are simply emul- 
sive, ant contain none of the narcotic 
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principle. For the latter purpose, if no 
other, its culture in this country is worthy 
of attention. Certainly, it is an object 
worthy of public encouragement, as the 
annual amount of opium imported into the 
United States is valued at upwards of 
$407,000. : 


If this was true some years since, how 
much more essential to usis its production 
now (1862), when gum opium and mor- 
phine are so very difficult te obtain? Oc- 
cupied in researches upon these subjects 
during the month of June, under the over 
of the Surgeon General, I was enabled to 
collect, in a few days, more than an ounce 
of gum opium, apparently of very excel- 
lent quality, having all the smell and taste 
of opium, (which I have administered to 
the sick,) from specimens of the red poppy 
found growing in a garden near Statesburg, 
S.C. I have little doubt that all we re- 
quire could be gathered by ladies and 
children within the Confederate States, if 
only the slightest attention was paid to 
cultivating the plants in our gardens. It 
thrives well and bears abundantly. It is 
not generally known that the gum which 
hardens after incising the capsules is then 
ready for use, and may be prescribed as 
gum opium, or laudanum and paragoric 
may be made from it, with alcohol or 
whisky. 

The pappy, it is said, produces better 
when planted in the fall. 


In obtaining gum opium, the capsules 
are cut longitudinally only through the 
skin, though some advise that it should be 
done from below upwards. I find longi- 
tudinal incisions the most economical. This 
is generally done late in the afternoon, the 
hardened gum being scraped off early next 
morning. Boys or girls can easily attend 
to this. If the capsules are cut only on 
one side, the same operation may be re- 
peated on the other side, and a fresh sup- 
ply of opium obtained.. A knife with three 
or four edges, cutting about the twelfth or 
fourteenth part of an inch, is sometimes 
used. If the incision is too deep the juice 
passes within the poppy head. 


‘ Lintopenpron TuLtpirEera, L. Tulip tree; 
white wood; poplar. Grows in swamps; 


ton District; Columbia; Newbern. Fl. 
June. 

This plant is tonic, diuretic, and diapho- 
retic, and is generally considered one of 
the most valuable of the substitutes for 
Peruvian bark. Dose of bark xx to xxx 
grains, It is a stimulant tonic, slightly di- 
aphoretic. The infusion or decoction is 
made in the proportion of an ounce to a 
pint of water; dose, one or two fluid oun- 
ces. 

Sassarras.—While engaged in active 
duties as Surgeon to the Holcombe Legion, 
whenever a soldier suffered from measles, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, or cold, his com- 
panion or nurse was directed to procure 
the roots and leavesof sassafras, and a tea 
made with this supplied that of flax seed 
or gum arabic. 

Bens (Sesamum.)—The planters and 
farmers throughout the Confederate States 
should save and cure all the leaves of the 
Bene now growing, ‘o be used in camp 
dysentery, in colds, coughs, etc., among our 
soldiers, in place of gum arabic or flax 
seed. One or two leaves in a tumbler of 
water imparts their mucilagenous proper- 
ties. 

Dogwoop (Corxyus Frioripa.)—Since the 
war, the bark has been employed with 
great advantage in place of quinine—by 
physicians in Sumter District, S.°C., and 
elsewhere—particularly in cases of low 
forms of fever, and in dysentery, on the 
river courses, of a typhoid character It 
is given as a substitute for Peruvian berks. 
In fact, in almost any case where the Cin- 
chona bark was used. . 

Wip Jatar (Popopayiium Peitatom.)— 
This can be used as a laxative in place of 
rhubarb or jalap, or whenever a purgative 
is required. Every planter in the Confed- 
erate States can produce the opium, mus- 
tard, and flax seed that is required, either 
for the army or for home use. 

Podophyllum peltatum, L. Wild jalap ; 
May Apple. We have employed this plant 
among negroes as a substitute for jalap and 
the ordinary cathartics, and find that it 
answers every purpose, being easily pre- 
pared by the person having charge of 
them. Thirty grains of the root in sub- 
stance were given, or an infusion of one 
ounce in a pint of water, of which a wine 





diffused. Collected in St, John’s, Charles- 


glassful three times a day is the dose ; em- 
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ploying the Liriodendren tulipifera as a 
substitute for quinine during the stage of 
intermission of all mild cases of intermit- 
tent fever. We would invite the particu- 
lar attention of planters to the extensive 
use of these medicines upon their planta- 
tions. We have caused them tu be used 
on one on which upwards of a hundred 
negroes resided, and we found that during 
a period of seven months,’ including the 
warm months of summer, they were used 
in all cases, and apparently fulfilled every 
indication. 

SprroEA TORMBNTOSA..—Linn. Hadback ; 
steeple-bush.—Grows inthe upper districts, 
and in Georgia; Newbern, Fl. July. 

U.S. Disp. 682; Raf Med. Fi. ii, 91. A 
valiffable tonic and astringent; adminis- 
tered in diarrhea, cholera infantum, and 
other complaints where medicines of this 
class are indicated Wood says it is pecu- 
liarly adapted, by its tonic powers, to cases 
of debility, as it does not disagree with 
the stomach ; but it should be avoided dur- 
ing the existence of inflamatory action or 
febrile excitement. , 

This extract is said to be fully-equal to 
catechu, and might very well talve its place. 
As it does not disagree with the stomach, 
it is considered a very valuable addition 
to the materia medica. 

Aracnis HyPpoG&a.--Ground-nut. Brought 
by the negroes from Africa. FI. May. 

The seeds, parched and ground, can with 
difficulty be distinguished from coffee, as 





I have myself experienced. In some por- 
tions of South Carolina, it is employed as; 
a substitute. The okra (Hibiscus esculentus) 
serves the same purpose. The ground- 
nut and bene make rich and nutritious 
soup, and act as substitutes for meat. They 
are often parched, and beaten up with 
sugar, and served as a condiment or des- 
sert. 

Castanea vesca, L. Chestnut. Florida 
and northward. In South Casolina only 
found in upper districts ; one of our noblest 
trees. - 

The.fruit of the tree aad the ehinquapin 
(C. pumila) are well known. Eaten either 
raw or boiled. The roots contain an as- 
tringent principle ; that of the chinquapin 
boiled in milk is much used in the diar- 
rhea of teething children. I would advise 





-a tea made of this to be used extempora- 


}Savannah Republican says, we have, in 


neously in diarrhea by our soldiers in 
camp. ; 


Jugtaxs cinerga, L. Butternut ; oil-nut. 


Grows in the mountains of South Carolina. 


U. 8. Disp. 710; Archives Gen. 3d se- 


ries, x, 399, and xi, 40; Frost's Elems, 
Mat. Med. 131. “The inner bark of the 
root affords one of the most mild and effi 
cient laxatives we possess.” The extract 
was a favorite remedy in Gen. Marion's 
camp during the Revolutionary war. It 
is very efficacious in habitual constipation, 
in doses of ten to thirty grains; the first 
acting as a laxative, the maximum purg- 
ing. Big. Am. Med. Bot. ii, 115; Mx.N, 
Am. Sylva, 160; where it is spoken of as 
mild cathartic, operating without pain or 
irritation, and resembling rhubarb in its 
property of evacuating without debilitating 
the alimontary canal. Dr. Rush employed 
it-during the war. Wood says it is highly 
esteemed in dysentery. 


To extract the cathartic. principle, the 


bark is boiled in water for several hours ; 
remove the extraneous matter, and boil 


down the decoction to the consistence of 


honey or molasses—pills may be made of 


this. A syrup may also be made. The 


bark is strongest in the early summer. 
The powdered leaves are rubefacient, and 
act as a substitute for cantharides. Coxe, 


Am. Disp. 365. The bark of the branches 
affords a large quantity of soluble matter, 
chiefly of the extractive kind, water seem- 
ing to be a solvent. rd 

The CanTHARIS VITTABA, Or blistering fly, 
can be found on the sweet potato, and I 
have myself produced blistering by apply- 
ing them to the hand. I collected the 
flies from vines growing on Daniel’s island 
near Charleston. Mr. Townsend Glover, 
in a valuable paper illustrated with wood- 
cuts in Patent Office Reports, 1854, page 
59, states that he found a species of can- 
tharis, (C. strigosa,) in large numbers on 
the cotton plants near Columbia, S. C., in 
the month of September. I have little 
doubt that the Confederate States could be 
easily supplied with, blistering ointment 
from these flies. 

A Surstitvte ror Spanish Fiizs.—The 
present scarcity of Spanish flies for medi- 
cal use, in blister plasters, make a proper 
substitute a desideratum. A writer iri the 
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this country, many representatives of the 
same genus, and enumerates the blistering 
beetle, or potato fly, so prevalent in our 
gardens, and'so injurious to vegetation, as 
efficacious. He says: 


The blistering plaster and Cantharides of 
medicine, are prepared from the Spanish 
flies, Cantharis vesicatoria, which are col- 
lected in Spain and Italy in large quanti- 
ties for exportation. We have in North 
America many representatives of the same 
genus. Several species have been used 
for the same purpose, and in this immedi- 
ate neighborhood the Cantharis vittata, var, 
striped blistering beetle, commonly called 
the potato fly. Theblistering beetles have 
been enumerated among the insects direct- 
ly beneficial to man, on account of the im- 
portant use made of them in medical prac- 
tice; yet the gardeners in our neighbor- 
hood will testify that the insect in question 
is very injurious to vegetation, appearing 
in large numbers on the Irish potato, to- 
mato, egg-plant and beet, which they will 
strip of every leaf. I have, however, re- 
marked, that they will give the preference 
to a common weed, if in close proximity 
—an Amarantas—a kind of prince’s fea- 
ther. The insect is of a-dull, tawny, or 
light yellowish color, with two black spots 
on the head, two black’stripes on the thorax 
and three broad ones on each wing cover. 
The under side of the body, the legs (ex- 
cepting the first joint, which is yellowish,) 
the antenna, or feelers, are black.. Its 
length is from fivedo eight lines, its breadth 
of body two lines. The body is quite soft. 
These beetles are very shy, timid insects, 
and whenever disturbed fall immediately 
from the leaves, and attempt to conceal 
themselves among the grass, or draw up 
their long slender legs and feign them- 
selves dead. In the night, and in rainy 
weather they descend from the plants and 
burrow in the ground, or under leaves and 
tufts of grass. It is, therefore, during clear 
weathe# in the morning and evening, that 
they feed, and are to be collected. They 
should be killed by throwing them into 
scalding water for one or two minutes, 
after which they should be spread upon 
cloth or paper to dry, and may be made 
profitable by selling them to the apotheca- 
ries for medical use. 


Aconttv Uncinatom, L.—Aconite, monks- 





hood, wolfsbane. Shady banks in streams 
among the mountains of the Confederate 
States and Northward. ' 

The tincture of aconite is more manage- 
able, and is useful as an external anesthet- 
ic in frontal rieuralgia, local pains, ete. No 
remedy, save chloroform, equals it when 
applied locally for the relief of pain. The 
tincture may be combined with oil and 
chloroform, as a liniment in rheumatism. 

Cornus Frtoriwa, L.—Dogwood. Well 
known; diffused in rich shady lands; New 
bern, Va. 

In our present need of astringent anti- 
periodics and tonics, the dogwood bark 
powdered will be found the best substitute 
for Peruvian. Internally and externally, 
it can be applied wherever the cinchona 
barks were found serviceable. The dog- 
wood bark and root, in decoetion, or in 
form of cold infusien, is believed by many 
to be the most efficient substitute for qui- 
nine, also in treating malarial fevers; cer- 
tainly, it might be used in the cases occur- 
ting in camp, to prevent the waste of qui- 
nine, as it can be easily and abundantly 
procured, 

Dr. Richard Moore, of Sumter district, 
informs me that he not only finds it effi- 
cient in fevers, but particularly useful, 
with whiskey or alcohol, in low forms of 
fevers, and dysentery occurring near our 
river swamps. 

During the convalescencg, where an as- 
tringent tonic is required, this plant sup- 
phes our need. See Eupatorium (boneset) 
and Lirodendron. These, with the black- 
berry and chinquapin as astringents, the 
gentians and pipsissewa as tonics and 
tonic diuretics, the sweet gum, sassafras 
and bene for their mucilaginous and aro- 
matic properties, and the wild jalap (pod- 
ophyllum) as a cathartic, supply the sur- 
geon in camp with easily procurable me- 
dicinal plants, wkich are sufficient for al- 
most every purpose. Nitrate and bi-car- 
bonate of potash are most required, and 
with calomel, may be procured from 
abroad. Our supply of opium can be ea- 
sily procured by planting the poppy, and 
incising the capsules. Every planter could 
taise a full supply of opium, mustard and 
flaxseed. The wood of the dogwood, like 
the willow, is preferred in making gun 
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powder. See Salix. A tonic competed) 
as advised by the herbalists, is made-with 
the bark-of the root of dogwood, colombo, 
(Frasera,)-poplar, each six ounces ; bark of 
wild cherry, six ounces; leaves of thor- 
oughwort, four: ounces; cayenne pepper, 
four ounces—sifted pnd: mixed. Dose—a 
teaspoonful, in warm or cold water, repeat- 
ed. It is-stated in the Newbern Progress 
that a ripe dogwood berry taken three tithes 
a day, before meals, will cure the ague and 
fever. 

Cucumis Pepo, W.—Pumpkin. Cultiva- 
ted very successfully in South Carolina. 

The fruit which should have been dried 
as a winter provision for our army has 
been converted into brandy, and dried fruit 
will probably be very scarce. An excel- 
Jent substitute may be found in the pump- 
kin. Cut into slips and dried either in the 
Sun or in a dry room, it is said to be little 
inferior to dried apples. 

Ricix1s Communis.—Castor oi] plant. 

Mode of cultwre.—Break up the Jand with 
2 plow, and lay it off in rows six feet apart, 
each way. The best time to plant is from 
the middle of April to the second week in 
May. Drop three seeds in each hiil. Half 
a bushel of seed will.plant ten acres. 
Treat the plant in the same manner as 
corn, Be careful in looking after the cut- 
‘wor, Which gives it the preference to 
corn. When the plants are six inches 
high, they should be thinned to one stalk 
ina hill. Newlands, broken up the same 
season, are not suited. One hand can tend 
five acres. Inagood, dry soil, the yield will 
be fifteen to twenty bushels per acre, each 
bushel yielding seven quarts of pure oil. 

Gathering the seed.—About the middle of 
August the seeds begin to ripen, and will 
continue ‘until cheeked by the frost. A 
writer in the Western Plough Boy of 1832, 
says: “ Previous to the ripening of the 
seeds, the yard for spreading on should be 
prepared. Itshould be made on ground of 
gradual descent, open to the sun and made 
very smooth and firm. The first and sec- 
ond parcels that ripen must stand till the 
pods on the ear begin to crack, otherwise 
a@ part of the bean will be imperfect. 
Later in the season, when the stakk is more 


matore, they must be cut when two or 


waste. They are laid in the yard one 
layer deep. In warm weather a layer wiil 
pop out.in three days. When all have 
opened the stems are raked off. The hulls 
are swept off with a broom made of naked 
switches, which, if carefully done,will not 
leave mere than one bushel of bulls in 
eight of beans. They may be cleaned 
with a common wheat fan, with a riddle 
suited to the size of a bean.” 

Mode of extraction—The oil is obtained 
both by coction and expression.’ The for- 
mer method is performed by tying up the 


_| seeds, previously broken and bruised, ina 


bag, which is suspended in boiling water 
till the oil is extracted and rises to the sur- 
face, when it is skimmed off. This is*the 
usual mode adopted by farmers. ‘The 
smallest quantity of water, howeVer. re- 
maining in the oil, causes it to become 
rancid. ’ 

I trust our planters will see the necessity 
of preparing to plant the castor oil bean 
extensively. The great value of the oil as 
a purgative is the mildneéss and rapidity 
with whieh it operates. [t has saved 
thousands of lives,and if we cannot obtain 
it, thousands must perish, by our inatten- 
tion to the production of this necessary 
medicine. That the profits, under mode- 
rate prices, are greater than the production, 
of any other article, I am fully aware. ° 

N. B.—Planters should be encouraged to 
plant largely of the ground nut—it makes 
an admirable oil; so does the bene. Oils 
are needed not only for table use, but on 
our machinery of every description. 


er SRB terre 
ONWARD AND SUNWARD. 
BY GERALD MABSEY. 


Tell me the songs of the beautiful stars, 
As grandly they glide on their blue way 
above us, 
Looking in spite of our apirivs sin sears, 
‘Down on us tenderly, yearning to love 
us; 
This is the song im their work-worship 
sung, 
Down through the world-jeweled universe 
rung} 
“Onward forever, forevermore onward,” 
And ever they open their loving eyes 
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three pods begin to open, or they will 
Vou. XXXVII—24 


sunward. 
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“Onward!” shouts earth, with her myriad 
voices 
Of music, aye, answering the song of the 
seven, 
As like a winged child of God’s love she 
rejoices, ' 
Swinging her censerof glory in Heaven. 
And lo! it is writ by the finger of God, 
In sunbeam and flowers on the living green 
sod; 
“ Onward forever, for evermore onward,” 
And ever she turneth all trustfully sun- 
ward. 


The mightiest souls of all time hover o’er 
us, y 
Who labored like gods among men, and 
have gone 
Like great bursts.of sun on the dark way 
before us; 
They're with us, stil! with us, our battle 
fight on, 
Looking down, victor-browed, from. the 
glory crowned hill, 
They beckun, and beckon us on, onward 
still! 
And the true beart’s aspirings are on- 
ward, still onward: 
It turns to the future as earth turneth 
sunward. 


PETE AND THE “PAINTER.” 
BY J. P. &. 


“You promised to tell us about your 
‘ painter’-hunt, one of these nights, Pete,” 
said Wallace Semple to that individual, 
tne evening, after a hard day's tramp 
through one of those bog marshes which 


invariably are found near the water in} 


North Wisconsin. 

“ Waal, it don't make no difference ter 
me, no how, when I tell it to yer, fur I hed 
as leave’s not say nothing about it at all, 
’cause it don’t bring no kind o’ pleasant 
reflections, any way, specially when I 
thinks o’ the nasty-lookin’ tracks as what 
come on it ar°er my carcass.” 

“No matter about that, old fellow,”’ said 
Charley, as he put a small ember into his 
pipe-bowl, and, by a brace of lusty puffs, 
ignited the tobacco, and sent forth a cloud 
of wreathing smoke, “ Let’s have the yarn, 


and as for your scars, they're only so many 
‘badges of honour’ in my eyes, won by 
courage in fierce and bloody strife.” 
“Yes,” said Pete, who probably under- 
stood very little of the above, but liked 
to have the party think he comprehended 
all perfectly well—* Yes, that’s a fact; if 
I hev got some bad-lookin’ scratches on 
my body, thar’s none on my back. Howd- 
sumever, without wastin’ eny more time, 
T'll jest tell you how it war: 

“ You see, I war livin’ with the old man, 
down at bis squat, in Ilenoy, them times, 
and kinder keepin’ up a little business 
with the St. Leuy ‘Frenchers,’ with my 
martin and mink hides, fur beaver war 
awful skeece, I tell you. Them ‘Fren- 
chers’ war tarnal hard chaps to deal with, 
tew, while I'm speakin’ on’t; they’d fight 
fur the last ounce o’ lead, and swar your 
skin war damaged, until they smelt o’ 
brimstone with their ugly oaths. I fixed 
one on ’em onct—but Pil tell yer about 
that sum other time, and continue on. 

“Waal, as I sed, | war stayin’ with my 
father down on the Iilenoy River, and hed 
a tarnal sight o’ martin traps afloat around 
thar in the ‘openings,’ only the critters 
war gittin’ rayther wild and thin-like, 
’cause they war bein’ killed off so like 
pidgens all around thar. One uv my traps 
I war mighty fond uv sorter. It'war one 
that old Sam Brooks, who used to *hev a 
shanty down in St. Clair County, many’s 
the year ago, give me, and a tarnal nice 
one it war,tew. The teeth war genewine 
steel, and I kept "em sharp, fut a martin 
haz a way o’ gittin’ out o” dull trap teeth, 
which is infernal sing’lar. The spring war 
the strongest, and the pints the longest I 
ever seed anywhere. 

“This are trap 1 used to keep gown in 
the little ravine most o’ the time, clost 
onter the river, and whar the anamiles 
were great on travellin’ fur water. It war 
jest aside uv a big rotten’ log, to one end 
uv which it war chained, and Fil be 
chawed ef it didn’t get more critters inter 
its claws nor eny two other traps I hed 

“One mornin’ the old man called arter 
me from a piece o’ prairie, whar he war a 
cutin some grass fur the horse ; and, when 
I got tue him, he asked me tu look at a 
‘sign’ as what war near him. ‘It's a pain- 
ter’s,’ sez I. ‘I knowed it,’ he sed; and, 
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arter he sed that, he told meas how I’d raat 
ter keep a peeled eye in the woods, for the 
track war one o’ a reg’lar eight-footer, as 
what hed come down from Missoury, he 
reckoned (cause them kind o’ beasts war 
gittin’ mighty few in that country then), 
and a critter as might nip a man’s gullet 
fur him without sayin’ so much as ‘how- 
de? That war a long time ago, you see. 
friends, an’ 1 war rather a boy then, least- 
wise I hadn’t shot many painters, and I 
war kinder flurried when I knowed thar 
war one about. But I warn’t skeered, no 
how, ’cause J hed my old ‘pill bottle,’ 
which I hed rite out of old man Hawkins’ 
hand himself at St. Leuy, and it had never 
played a bad game in my hands yet, and 
I hed a knife as what would a ripped the 
longest hide a painter ever wore, and long 
enough to strike him clean through, and 
out t’other side, and I hed, besides these, a 
hatchet which I always carried, that my 
old man got among the crows on the plains. 
It war a ternal thing to cut, I tell you. 

“So you see I wan’t much tuk under 
with this business, and I war jest as wil 
lin’ to meet the animile as I would old 
‘ Rip,’ who sits a gnawin’ his bone under 
the wagon—in fact, kinder wished to come 
across him, though I war hardly hunter 
enough to try tu hunt him up then. The 
old man war gettin’ tu be pretty old, tew, 
and he couldn’t hunt him, though he would 
a like it. He war a gettin’ on tu be mighty 
weak in body, and in his head,.tew, for I 
often heerd him a-talkin’ on all to himself, 
and making out like one who didn’t hev 
all his wits about him—in fact, he died not 
long arter that, and mebbe [’ll tell you 
about it.one uv these days—it war so 
solemn like, that it kinder tuk me under, 
and made me do what I hedn’t done afore 
since I war a young ’un. "Tain’t often, 
friends, that an old-coon like me gits tu 
blubberin’, I tell you. 

“Waal, tu keep up my story: 1 *xamined 
the trail, and found it lead towards the 
wood—right in the direction uv my traps, 
and I knewed the animile war hungry by 
the way he’d turned over aum old dry 
bones an’ things that lay in the track 
be tuk. I follered him sum little way, 
‘ when I concluded I wouldn’t go no further 
then, and went back to the cabin fur tu run 
some balls, and clean out my old shcotin’- 


iron. I determined arterwards tu fix things, 
and try my hand at hyntin’ him the next 
day, ‘cause I thought he’d be around, as 
he would git somethin’ to eat likely, and 
lay about fur a day. So I fixed my we’ 
pons up in a good style, and hed every- 
thing ready fur the mornin’ when I went 
tu roost. 

“Waal, it must hev been jest a few 
minits arter daylight the next mornin’, 
when I war snoozin’, when I heerd a 
most infurnal yell from the way uv the 
woods, that made me shiver spite o’ my 
pluck. The way that animile did squeel 
war a thing to talk about, | tell yer, and it 
wan't long afore the old man war about 
and takin’ a look at the wood. 

“©The critter’s hurt,’ said he. ‘I know 
it, fur I hev heerd that sort o’ yell afore; it 
sounds like old things to me, and minds 
me of the time when we used to hunt 'em 
in Kaintuck, and hev a lot o’ them corn- 
ered, he’s burt, boy, some how.’ 

“*That may be,’ sez I, ‘but I’m arter 
him any how;’ andI shouldered my rifle 
on the spot and started. + 

“*Keep a sharp eye and a cool he 

ete,’ my father sed, as I left, ‘and let him 
have your lead over the right eye, if you 
can—if you miss him,. drop when he 





springs, and keep a good guard with the. 
knife, it’s better nor @ gun in close quar-. 
ters, and let him have it just behind the. 
fore leg if you get a chance. God help. 


you!’ 
“¢ All right,’ sez I, ‘don’t be afeered for 


me,’ and I started on a tall walk for the. 
woods, the painter a yellin’ all the time,. 


but gittin’ kinder lower every minit. I 
struck rite across the prarer, and followed 
down the ravine, where I hed some o’ my 
taps. I seed I war a gittin’ pretty clost 
opter the beast, so I got more keerful, and 
kept my shootin’-iron ready to fire, and hed 
my knife ready to handle. When I got up 
to the old log I concluded I stop a bit an’ 


take a sight o’ the land just about thar, for 


the animile had got down to growls pow, 
and I couldn’t hear kim half the time. So, 


I cast about some’at, and the first thing | 


seed war that my old Brooke’s trap war 
gone, and the chain jerked clean out o* 
the log. I knewed that thar wan’t no mar 
tin or mink, as what could a done that, 





‘sides thar war the painter’s trail as plain 
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as a cow's, whar he’d been a hoppin’ 
around. I thort then as how he’d got his 
paw in my trap, and I war some’at glad, 
’cause I knew it would bother him, fur it 
war bound to stick whar it got a holt onct. 
The end o’ the ravine opened rite out on a 
little prarer that bordered the river, and I 
followed the trail rite down it—it wara 
mighty easy one to stalk over now, you'd 
better believe, fur it looked as ’ough he’d 
rolled over and tumbled down every step 
©’ the way. I found the hook an’ two end 
links o’ the chain on a little way further, 
and, fur the fust time, 1 seed some blootl 
en the leaves—then I knowed as how it 
warn’t on his leg, fur it ud tuk more nor a 
steel trap to draw blood from the tough old 
paw uv a painter. 

“Wall, I went on until I kum to the pra- 
rer opening out, an’ thar wara little hillock 
to one side made by the root of some old 
blowed down tree, and the river a runnin’ 
on t’other. I turned around and walked 
around the old roots, and came rite a top o’ 
the painter! 

‘Thar I war with my rifle over my 
shoulder a standin’ within ten feet of ths 


‘varmint, and he a whiskin’ his tail aroun 


and standin’ like he war shot when he 
seed me. Thetrap war rite onter his nose, 
as fast as a wolverine on a beaver’s back 

and the chain wara danglin down in front 
o’ him, I s’pose he hed got his nose inter 
the jaws arter the bait and hed got caught 
—’t ennyrate thar he war, with the teeth 
rite into his nose, and the blood a runnin’ 
down his ugly chops. He war a powerful 
big one, and hed teeth as what would o’ bit 
the end off a rail and aot know the differ- 
ence, and I war so tuk back that I stood a 
minnit without movin’, then I lowered my 
gun and war a makin’ ready to fire when 
the varmint sprang at me so suddint that I 
couldn’t do nothin’. He jumped rite at my 
throat, and would a tore itout, I reckon; ef 
it hadn’t been fur that ar trap fur yo see as 
long as that war a stickin’ to his nozzle he 
could get his teeth on nothin’. So ’stead 
of getting my throat ripped, the trap tuk 
me fair on the mug, and give me such a 
keeler as I hedn’thed for manya day. In 
course I went down, and the anamile a 
top o’ me, while my rifle flew out o’ my. 
hands about ten feet to the rite. I smelt 
the pesky thing a layin’ on me, and ’fore I 





knowed it he war a clawin’ at me, but my 
rite arm war free, so I hed my toad-sticker 
out ina flash, and give him a lunge atween 
his ribs, which made him shiver like and 
kinder draw off. I tried to get up again 
then, though I war nearly blinded with 
blood, fur that trap hed cut me awful on 
the face, but afore I could git on my pins 
he war onter me agin with a yell, and that 
trap came agin my head oncet more, spi- 
lin’ one uv my eyes more or less, and his 
nails were a pickin’ the meat off my ribs 
in double quick time. I seed this wouldn't 
do no how, ’cause a man can’t lose all his 
flesh comfortably in that way, so I let him 
hev my knife again, and this time I struck 
him in the throat, and afore he could raise 
a paw I gave him another lunge on top o’ 
it, and tried to let him have a third one, 
when the cussed knife struck agin the trap 
and broke off. Thar was nothin’ left fur 
me but my paws now, fur I was a layin’ 
on my hatchet, so | made a desprit grab 
onter his throat, and puttin’ al! my strength 
inter it, I rolled him over and got up tarnal 
quick, and gave a jump fur my gun.. He 
wararter me afore I could git it though, 
and hed me down agin afore I could hev 
winked, but this time I war in paw-reach of 
my shootin’ iron, and knew ef I could only 
get a grab at it I might kill him. This 
time I gota solt onter his midriffe with 
both hands, and gave him such a grip that 
he war glad to leave go on me for a minit, 
and afore he could stir agin, I hed my rifle 
ahd hed it pointed to him tew. I tell you, 
he war a big sight jest at the time when I 
war a going to shoot. Thar war bits of 
my huntin’ shirta hangin’ to the teeth, and 
over that war the trap fas‘ened onter his 
nose, like it war made there. He wara 





bleedin’ like an ox, and kept his taila . 


goin’ like a crazy cat. His eyes shined 
onter a feller like a couple o’ hot coals, and 
I seed he war jest on the point o’ jumpin’, 
so I raised my shootin’ iron and blazed 
away athis eye. It seemed as though the 
devil war agin me, for the shot didn’t pear 
to hurt him no how, and I found out after- 
wards that the ball hit a part of the trap 
and hedn’t touched him; ’t enny rate he 
war onter me in the wag of a bird’s tail, 
and the steel o’ the trap kum agin my nod- 
dle agin in a awful way, while his claws 
sunk rite inter my shoulders like knives. 
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I made a grab at him, but I felt myself 
gittin’ weak now, and I went down on my 
back again, thinking how bad the old man 
‘ad feel, and what a good time I war a 
losin’ ef I died so soon. I knew I war 
about gone under, and things began to 
swim around me as though none on ’em 
were fast atall. I dida’t feel the painter 
‘no more, but I felt like I war a dreamin 
ov sumthin’ whar all wuz soft, and nice 
like, and wamn. I couldn’t see nothin’, 
and began to grow weaker and weaker 
every minnit, When all on a suddint I 
heerd a rifle crack, and the painter rolled 
off o’ me. I tried to get up a little, and 
opened my eyes, and hed jest wits enough 
left to see the old man a comin’ down the 
ravine ata tall trot, when everything got 
dark, and I fell asleep, or sumthin’ like it 

“ When I kum to again I war a lyin’ in 
the shanty, and powerful sore I war, tew, 
but the old mah wiz a good nurse, and I 
war able to trevel agin in a month or so. 
He said it wuz more from the loss o’ blood 
nor any hurtthat I caved in so. My hurts 
were only flesh wounds, so he said. 

“ He told me arterwards that when he 
heered the rifle go off.in the woods he 
couldn’t stand it no longer, .and so he got 
down his gun and run down. Jest as he. 
got to the ravine he saw the animile leap 
onter me—for we had got out from behind 
the roots a fightin’—and saw me fall. He 
run up within shootin’ distance then, but 
were afeerd to fire fur sum time, thinkin’ 
he might hit me by accident. But arter a 
while the painter raised up, and afore he 
knowed it the old man’s ball war in his 
head. 

“ We skinned that ar anamile, friends,” 
said Pete, in conclusion, “and though I 
hev seen and killed many a painter since 
then—fur that war twenty-five years ago— 
[ never hev seen a hide as big as that one 
since, and I hev never heerd of one, either; 
and you see now that them ‘scratches’ on 
my mug aint from the varmint’s claws— 
they're from that old steel trap and I hev 
it yetin my saddle-bags, and many’s the 
crittur it’s caught since it stuck to the pain- 
ter’s.nose, though that bullet did hurt it 
sum. I think it saved my life, though, 
gentlemen, for ef it hadn’ta bin on the 
nose ov that varmint, he would have had 





my throat out at the first jump.” 


NO SUCH THING AS DEATH. 


“ There’s no such thing as death !” 
To those who think aright, 
*Tis but the racer casting off 
What most impedes his flight ; 
Tis but @@e little act 
Life’s drama mast contain ; 
One struggle keener than the rest, 
And then an end to pain. 


“ There’s no such thing as death!”. 
That which is thus miscalled, 

Is life escaping from the chain’ 
Which have so long enthralled ; 

Tis a once hidden star, ) 
Piercing through the night, 

To shine in gentle rddiance forth 
Amid its kindred light. 


“ There’s no such thing as death !” 
In nature nothing dies! 

From each sad remnant of decay 
Some forms of life arise ; 

The faded leaf that falls, 
All seer and?brown to earth, 

Ere long shall mingle with the shapes 
That gave the flowers birth. 


“ There’s no such thing as death !” 
’Tis but te blossom sprays, 
Sinking before the coming fruit 
That seeks the summer’s rays; 
Tis but the bud displaced, 
As comes the peerless flower ; 
Tis faith exchanged for sight, 
And weariness for power. 


Eitor’s Table. 


Saddened, almost eclipsed by the death 
of Jackson, the victory at Chancellorsville 
is nevertheless brilliantand notable. Its 
fruits in prisoners, cannon, small arms, 
etc., though large, were inconsiderable 
compared with the trnly magnificent fight- 
ing of the Southern troops. It is doubtful 
whether history records a single battle in 
which victory was achieved against odds 
so enormous and where the vanquished 
were so powerfully fortified. 

In the first place, there is reason to be- 
lieve that Gen. Lee was not prepared for 
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a general engagement. His artillery was 
far in the rear, some batteries being five 
and twenty miles off; while his cavalry, 
much reduced by the hard service of the 
winter and the want of forage, was scat- 
tered in distant counties to recruit. Sec- 
ondly, Hooker’s strength had been greatly 
underrated. Many of our officers, perhaps 
a majority of them, believed that the Yan- 
kee army, in Stafford, did not number 
above 70,000 men. It really numbered, 
according to the enemy’s own siatements, 
nearly 160,000; of whom 10,000 were on 


the sick Hist. Thirdly, the lying journalists’ 


of the North had managed to produce the 
opinion that active operations were to be 
suspended for a time, while the vacuum 

created by expiring enlistments was being 
"' filled by the draft, and that during that in- 
terval the North would act wholly on the 
defensive. 


Thus deceived, unprepared and largely 
outnumbered, we were suddenly attacked 
at and near Fredericksburg. Hooker's 
strategy is well known. It consisted of a 
well planned feint in our. front, and a tre- 
mendous flank movement on our Jeft. Suc- 
cessful beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions in both the feint and the turning of 
our defences, and protected’ moreover by 
defences stronger than those at Gaines’ 
Mill, he announced in a general order to 
his army, that Lee must either fly inglorious- 
jy or attack him on ground of his own 
choosing, where certain destruction await- 
ed us. These are his precise words. 


His confidence and his strategy availed 
him little. Inthe twinkling.of an eye, less 
than 60,000 Southerners fell upon him, 
turned his flank, attacked him in front and 
rear, pushed him from all his strongholds, 
and, finally, drove him in confusion back 
to the place from which he started. True, 
by a base use of fhe flag of truce and by 
sending ten regiments against one, he car- 
ried, for a time, the heights in rear of Fred- 
ericksburg, where Burnside had butted his 
brains out; butthese were taken from him 
ih less than a day, and the little perform- 
ance cost him, according to his own con- 
fession, 5,000 men. But it saved the right 
wing of his army, which had been hud- 
dled near the United States Ford, behind 
seven lines of powerful breast-works. 


Hence our victory was not so complete as 
it might have been. Hooker's whole right 
wing was at one time in imminent danger 
of capture. One more hour of daylight, on 
Saturday, would have placed us in posses- 
sion of all the fords, and cut off his retreat. 
This was General Jackson's opinion, as 
given by himself after he was wounded. 

“ Fighting Joe” threatens to renew his 
attack at an early day, with Halleck to as- 
sisthim. To quiet the North, enormous. 
lies are told of his having again crossed 
the river. His recuperative powers must 
bbe very remarkable indeed, if he can re- 
cover from a blow involving the loss of 
30,000 men in less than a month or six 
weeks. Come when he may, there is rea- 
son to believe that Gen. Lee will be ready 
to meet him. 


Our idol has been taken from us. The 
man we delighted most to honour, the 
chieftain loved and trusted beyond all 
others, is no more. StTonEWALL Jackson is 
dead! 

Thank heaven, he was not slain by the 
foe. Nor can it be said that he was killed 
by his own men. The wounds they inflic- 
ted, though painful, were not enough of 
themselves to destroy his precious life. 
Still less fatal, in itself, was the cold ban- 
dage, which is said to have brought on the 
attack of pneumonia under which he suc- 
cumbed. Looking to all the antecedents 
of his death, we are forced to the convic- 
tion that this God given leader was taken 
away by the all-wise Giver for beneficent 


reasons. His hour was come; his work 
was done. Let us bow humbly to the sad 
decree. ; 


Jackson leaves a void which no man 
can fil. But his imperishable spirit lin- 
gers in the breasts of his soldiers. His 
courage and his fame; his blameless life 
and steadfast faith in the cause, still inspire 
the people in whose defence he died. 
They owe it to his spo.less memory to 
make good the hely cause in which he 
perished, and by God’s blessing, they will 
not prove recreant to the sacred trust. If 
the blood of martyrs be the seed of the 
church, the blood of heroes is the life-giv- 





ling dew to the germs of liberty. The 
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cause is doubly dear and doubly safe since 
Jackson’s blood has consecrated it. 

The name is three glorious. The Hero 
of New Grieans, the Martyr.of Alexandria 
and the Mighty Chieftain of the Stonewall 
Brigade have borne it. Of the three, Vir- 
ginia claims twoas her sons. But Tuomas 
J. Jackson belongs to no State, and not 
#ven to the South. His ; lace is with Tell 
and Bruce and Koaciusko—champions of 
freedom for the oppressed of all lands and 


every age. 
eee 
, . 
TO LAMAR FONTAINE,* 


The author of the verses entitled,“ All Quiet | 
Along the Potomac To-Night ;” and, if 
report be true, one of the Unrewarded 
Heroes of the South. 


BY HENRY C. ALEXANDER. 


Heroic youth may heaven defend 

Thy brow from harm, thy heart from care, 
And long thy clarion deeds alarm 

The slumbering souls that do and dare! 


"Tis said, (on one of Rome’s red days,) 
That two celestial youths appeared 

On milk-white steeds, to curse the foe, 
With glancing helm and crest upreared, 

And garments like untrodden snow. 


But whe, amongst the ‘striplings tall, 
Who crowd with life that stern array, 
Whose banner bears no earthly stain, 
Whose courage blanches night nor day, 
Is peer to thee, Lamar Fontaine! 


At morn—at noon—where danger called, 
‘And battle thundered in the van, 
Thy frail form, weary, bleeding, spent, 
A reteor through the legions ran, 
While cheers pursue from tent to tent. 





‘*It is questionable whether Fontaine 
wrote the “ All Quiet Along the Potomac.” 
There was no occasion to ineite such a 
poem, Qur pickets along the Potomac 
were rarely if ever shot; those of the Yan- 
kees were shot night after night. We have 
heard that the author of the lines attribu- 
ted to Fontaine is an Ohioan, A brave 
man—a hero, if you will—Fontaine has 


Or when—these notes of tumult stilled— 
The moonbeam slept upon the tide, 

And the lone picket in the wood 
Receives the bullet in his side, 

Like bronze our dauntless sentry stood. 


Ah, busy, false, unbeeding world, 
—When innocence in arms was strong— 
How little dids’t thou ever dream 
The hidden pathos of that song, 
“ All quiet on Potomac’s stream”! 


Tmmortal boy, not thine the doom, 
To slumber in an unknown Grave, 
Where no fond roses bind the urn, 
Nor melancholy cypress wave, 
And grieving pilgrims oft return! 


Posterity in tears shall read, 


to roll, 
To drown the miastrel’s pensive strain,) 
Full high on glory’s crimson scroll, 
That name of fear, Lamar Fonrarxe! 


AN ESSAY ON « Wox.” 


Wor! Yes, sir, repeat it, wor / 

Did it never happen to you that seme 
confounded word, or idea, is suggested to 
you, or perhaps, hits you suddenly, and, 
for the life of you, you can’t get rid of that 
word or that idea, but it keeps coming 
back to you; breaking in upon your other 
thoughts, and worrying you almost to 
death? If so, you can understand mg 
present “situation” ‘For nearly twenty- 
four hours I have been afflicted with that 
word “wox”—tormented with it, aggra- 
vated by it, and find it impossible to get 
rid of it. I, therefore, sit down to write 
about it, hoping: in this way to relieve my 
mind and drive off the intruder. 

“The man is a cussed fool,” I almost 
hear you say. “There is no such wordin 
the English language, or any other lan- 
guage, as wox—barri:g Choctaw, possi- 
bly.” 

Tiens!. Hold hard there.. I did not 
think, myself, there was such a word until 


last night, when I heard it—heard it pal-. 


pably—heard it spoken, and spoken jm 
deep earnest—and the word has been 
persecuting me ever since. The man un- 
doubtedly meant wax—speaking cereously, 
I have po doubt wax was the word he in- 
tended. But he clearly and distinetly said 
« wox.”? 

You must know that I live-in “hired 





yet to prove that he is a poet.—Ep. Muss. 





apartments.” I say “apattments,” be- 





(When war’s fierce droms have ceased ~ 
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cause that is the fashionable’ word, and it 
sounds big. My * apartments,” however, 
consist of one small room, rather scant in 
respect of furniture. My landlady does 
not furnish lights, so I have to buy candles. 
Last night, discovering that my stock of 
candles was exhausted, 1 went to a shop 
just opposite, With a French name over 
the door, to renew my supply. “A boy of 
about fifteen, probably the son of the pro- 
prietor, was sitting inthe doorway in a 
chair, in his shirt-sleeves, and sound asleep. 
Seeing that it wasa French establishment, 
and that it would be a gooc chance to air 
my French, as a boy of fifteen would not 
likely be critical if I made mistakes, I 
roused up the cerberus of the shop, and, in 
a careless way, as if French were.my 
mative tongue, said, interrogatively : 

* Avez-vous des chandelles ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Combien?” said L 

- “Some, seeks beets; some four beets,” 
replied the boy—for, since candles are so 
high in price, the retailers sell them, not 
by the pound, but by the single one. 

Now, although I addressed the boy:in 
French, and he understood me perfectly, 
as was evident by his replies, he answered 
me in English—and very poor English at 
that. And this is always the case. Not 
one Frenchman in a dozen, if he is a 
stranger to you, will talk to’ yougn his own 
language, if he has a smattering of yours. 
Whether it is from politeness—thinking 
that he is accommodating you by speaking 
in the tongue you best understand—or be- 
cause he wishes to perfect himself in the 
English language, I cannot decide. If the 
latter, He ought to reflect that you are, per- 


haps, as anxious to become familiar with |. 


the use of his language as he is with 
yours. 

A “beet,” or “bit,” 4s a word used all 
over the South and West, to designate 
what, in Virginia, is known as a nine- 
pence. “Four bits,” therefore, mean half 
a dollar, and six bits seventy-five cents. 

“Let me see,” said I, returning to Eng- 
lish, partly because I had received no en- 
couragement to keep on in French, and 
partly because doubtful of my ability to 
continue the conversation in that language 

—*let me see those you sel for four bits.” 

You see my stock of cash was rather 
limited, and I was intent on the cheaper 

cle. 
¢: handed me a candle of rather curi- 
ous colour. 

“Ts this,” said I, “made of tallow ?” 


“No, sir. Wox.” 
“What?” said [. 
“ Wox. ” 


* Wox?”’ said I, interrogatively; doubt- 
ful if Thad beard him aright, but willing 





to treat him as Mr. Dalias, when Vice 
President, used to treat the two Senators 


from, Arkansas, (which story [ will tell 


you by and by.) 

“Yes, sir. Woz.” 

Although he meaat waz, he said woz. 
He pronounced it precisely as if written 
woz, or wocks—precisely to make a perfect 
rhyme to locks, fox, Knox, Bex and Cox, 
pocket-full-of rocks, socks, hard-knocks, 
orthodox, heterodox, paradox, hollybocks, 
cr good old brandy from the London docks. 
(Excuse this dox-o-logical diversion.) 

Speaking of locks: If a man’s brain is 
the seat of knowledge, by the title of what 


famous book would you ealla tress of his 


hair? ‘ 
“Locke On the Human Wuidersthbaing.” 


I purchased one “ wox” candle and one 
spermaceti ditto, and coming back to my 
room, lit the “wox” candle and went to 
reading. But that word woz kept haunting 
me. It stood plainly. before me on the 
book, although I knew it was not there. It 
intervened between me and the printed 
page, spite of all I could do—a case of 
“Foreign Intervention,” very annoying. 
Becoming tired after awhile, I reeumded on 
the bed—I have as much right to make 
words as Webster had—but wox was still 
in my mind. I dropped asleep, and 
dreamed of it. I slept three hours before 
waking—anc, behold! my “ wox”’ candle 
had burned nearly out, and only about two 
inches of it remained. I shall burn the 
remainder of it to-night, in the hope that 
the entire disappearance of it, together 
with the relief experienced by writing this 
account of it, will banish the word from 
my thoughts. I hope so, but 1am doubtful. 

Now. then, why should I be persecuted 


‘with this word woz—or wax either, for that 


matter. I never use wax to seal my let- 
ters with, and never robbed a bee-hive, I 
have occasionally cut off, rather rudely 
and impatiently, perhaps, the red wax 
wher2with marchands de vin sometimes 
ornament the tops of the cork stoppers to 
their bottles. Beyond this I am conscious 
of entire innocence. I went to schook 
when a youth, with a very clever fellow, 
universally known by tlie nickname of 
“Old Wax”—but we were classmatés, and 
the very best of friends—and he used to 
“tote” an old bull’s-eye silver watch, that 
was my special admiration. 

Quere: Would it not be a cheap way to 
make sealing wax, by taking ordinary 
beeswax, and affixing it to the ceiling? 

Also: Why would a wagon laden with 
wax remind you of the changes of the 
moon? Because it would: be a wax and 


wain business, igh 
I have bad hard whacks enough in this 
world (pronouncing the word as an Eng- 
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lishman would) to be let off for the. future.) 
In proof of it, instead of waxing rich, I 
have waxed poor. sat gh oie 

The French have no such letter as W in 
their language. Consequently, “ wox” is 
an impossible word with them. Happy 
people! . : 

If it were Vox, now, I could get along 
with it. Vox is a legitimate Latin vord— 
suggestive of social discourse, of music, 
and other pleasant human sounds. But, 
wor! Peste! 

They say there is a beautiful wax-work 
exhibition in London. But I shall not.go 
to see it it I-go there. I shall takt the 
earliest opportunity,.to re-read Dickens’ 
novel, where Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works are 
rather made small of. As for Vannuchi’s 
waxen images, in New Orleans, of old 
Buchanan, the Japanese An.bassadors, old 
John Brown, and other disreputable char- 
acters—which he keeps in that queer old 
musetim on, the corner of Poydras street— 
1 ae Butler has stolen the last one of 
them. 


What is there, in a shoemaker’s shop, 


that my candle,.when burnt out, will re- 
mind me off? . A-wax-end. 


FEMALE APPAREL. 


Epitor So. Lir. Muss. : 

Will you permit.ene of your subscribers 
to make a few remarks concerning an 
article of female wearing apparel? I 
know, beforehand, that I am encroaching 
upon one of the privileges. of the sex, and 
entering upon dangerous ground. There- 
fore, it is almost with fear and trembling 
that I ventwre to ask this simple question 
of those who may read this: Is nota plain 
duly of every lady, more especially the 
young ladies, so to adorn themselves as to 
appear lovely not only to themselves and 
their own sex, but also to the gentlemen ? 
I think none of them: will reply in the 
negative. Then 1 venture humbly to ask, 
(for a lady’s ire is dreadful when aroused,) 
in the name of consistency, why do mod- 
ern damsels persist in spoiling the beauty 
of their pleasant faces. by wearing such 
elevated bonnets—shall I call them “sky- 
scrapers,” or “ coal-seuttlés?” No, I will 
not; but some cross-grained old bachelors 
insist upon it, that they bear a mest’ mar- 
vetlous resemblance to the last named 
article. But these * beautiful loves of bon- 


I promised to tell you the story of Vice | mets” are very “ trying” to the face—not 


President Dallas and the two Arkansas 
Senators. One of them called his State 
Arkansaw—the other Arkansas. When 
one of tem would -rise to address the 
Senate Mr. Dallas would recognise him as 
“the Senator from Arkansaw,” if it was 
the one who pronounced it that way. It 
would be “the Senator from Arkansas,” if 
it were the other one. So, when the boy 
called it a wox candle I did not correct his 
pronunciation, but permitted him to call it 
woz. I am sorry now thatI did, lt might 
not have worried me so much if I had 
corrected him. Instead of that word’s an- 
noying me, why can it not “return to 
plague the inventor”—the boy himself ? 
Quere; Is it proper to call a Colonel, 
whose reputation is growing, (lixe Fitz- 
hugh Lee’s, for instance,) a waxing Kernel? 
As for woz, I can imagine that an infant, 
just learning to talk, might call rocks 
“wox"—but what other use the word can 
be put to, puzzles me much. But then our 
lexicographers do not recognise baby talk, 
and don’t put their words in their great 
big books. ) 
The latin for wax is, I believe, cera. At 
all events, cereous means waxy. That is 
why Iam serious on the subject. The French 
for wax is, sir, cire. But, for wox, 1] know 
of no Latin, French, Hebrew,‘Chaldaic, Chi- 
nese, Hottentot, or Low Dutch. Why, then, I 
repeat, should that little Frenchman have 
used the word, and bothered me with it? 


ene lady’s face in ten thousand looks 
pleasant settled down in the bottom of one 
of them, with a peck or so of artificial 


d’ye call’ems,”’ packed in above the head— 
“to obviate a vacuum,” they say. . Why 
then create the vacuum at all? 

Mr. Editor, the first tme I saw one of 
these tall bonnets, it was in W—— county, 
N. C., at a country church—the lady came 
walking towards me, boldly and fearlessly, 
with streamers flying, &c., just as-if she 
vad said, “surrender! you are my prisoner.” 
The bonnet came nearer and nearer, it as- 
‘sumed more lofty proportions, it seemed to 
rise above the surrounding crowd, it had a 
daring, dauntless “set” teit that was really 
defiant—once or twice it swerved to @ne 
one side, to avoid contact with a sty 
“castor” or so that adorned the heads of 
some solid old farmers, but it soon regained 
its perpendicular and_ hostile position—on 
it came—there was “no retreat but in sub- 
mission and slavery.” But I would not sur- 
render—I stood by my colours—the lady 
bowed, I touched my hat—but horror of 
horrors! the bonnet assumed the shape of 
a ‘sugar scoop,” and it seemed as if I 
were going to be dipped up and weighed 
out to a customer. As soon as I recowered 
my presence of mind, I backed out of the 
crowd, and turning back, just as the lady 
“ rustled” through the chureh door, I could 
not help pitying one so young and inno- 
cent being condemned to follow a fashion 





Moniz, April 23rd, 1863, 


that a French Jady would die before she 


flowers, bows, ribbons, streamers, or “what - 
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adopted, tif it did not sait her “style ;” 
a fashion that most of the girls, (I can but 
give them credit for that much.) in their 
heart of hearts, do not like. 

Cut them down, ladies, cut them down, 
razee them, and let us see your bright and 
lovely countenances, if not under a smal- 
ler bonnet, under a dainty little brown hat, 
if need be, made by your own little Con- 
federate fingers. 

Vrot Sutty. 

Secludon, April 30th, 1863. 


The following poetical gem was com- 
posed by a member of Capt. Porter's 
Militia Company at Columbus. At last 
accounts the writer had merged the mili- 
tary in the civil, having been discharged 
on habeas corpus. 


THE SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


Little do you good people know 
What we poore soldiers under go 

When called upon to take up arms 
To gard our country from all harms 


Sometimes we lie on the colde ground 
Where there is no shelter to be found 
Where some times raines and some times 

snow 
Where lofty winds and tempests blow 


At the break of day the morning guns 
At revilee with fife and drum 

To breake the soldier sweet repose 
He roused up puts on his cloths 


The sergente comes and goes aboute 
Saying hurry hurry boys turn oute 

In fronte and rare he forms his line 
His acoutrements with sword doth shine 


Eyes right eyes lefte steady is the word 
The captain then presents his sword 

The sergeante then pulls out his roll 
Our names are called and absents told 


Oh the surgeon is a.man of skill © 
And every day he gives a pill 
And if that pill does not act well 
He curses and dams your soul to hell 


Some times our officers bad officiers air 
' Wear oute there men. for want of care 
And bring them to a desperate ende 
And burry them in a distant land ~ 





Where there is no friend or relative near 
To shed a sympathizing tear 

To nurs them on a dying bed 
Or burry them when they are dead 


Some times upstarts they do command 
With sword in hand with thundering 
band 

There talk and act as if they were 
Some king or prince or emperor 


As for our grog we get enough 

Although our beef bothe lean and tough 
But as for that we wounte complain 

We hope to get good beef again 


In olde Virginia we have a plan 
To soberize a drunken man 

Wele have him gaged we have him bucked 
And after all we have him ducked 


Now if you want to know who composed 
this song 
I tell you now it wont take long 
It was composed by A. T. Higth 
While walking poste one rany night. 


Here is a letter found on the body of a 
Duteh-Yankee Colonel, whe fell at Chan- 
céllorsville. It is far superior in style and 
tone to the mass of Yankee epistles, yet 
shows that all was not weil between hus- 
band and wife. Little domestic happiness is 
found anywhere in Yankee land. Enclosed 
in this letter was a card, scrawled over with 
pencil marks—* baby’s lettér,” as “Gret- 
chen” explains to the father that lay stark 
and cold on the field. 


March ist, °63. 
My Dzar Hospann- 

I write, not because I owe you a letter, 
since I have not heard from you in I 
couldn’t tell when, but because J: hear 
through a letter to Charley that you are 
not well, 

Your silence is certainly peculiar; but 
that you must settle with yourself—I being 
innocent of the reason why you do not 
write, One letter you sent me, which I 
had sent you, I took the liberty of sending 
back—it is a valuable document to be 
passing to and fro between here and Wash- 
ington. 1 would like, if you can take the 
trouble to inform me, to know if you are 
ill—various documents have come here, 
in your handwriting, to father, mother, 
Babie and Charley, in all of which yeu 


i] 
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very shrewdly avoid saying aught of me;) 
for all of which I thank you sincerely. 

Vomiting seems to make you cross— 
doesn’t it? If you are sick, 1 will come 
on if it is necessary—but I trust by the 
time you receive this letter you will be all 
right again; quite well in body, quite 
amiable in feeling, quite ‘in the spirit of 
letter-writing—quite recovered from the 
various shocks you received when home 
at my various misdemeanours—quite lov- 
ing—quite i -General like, and not 
quite infant li uite repentant—quite 
like getting down and beggigg my pardon 
—quite angelic in every particular ; in fact, 
I trust this letter will find you fully restored 
te your equilibrium in every respect. - 

Your children, sir, are well. When 
Louis saw La La’s hat, he said right away, 
papa, papa; also, when I showed him your 
photograph, yesterday, (wasn’t thatthonght- 
ful in‘me,) he s&id, papa, papa. All these 
tender little facts will, 1 know, heal any 
disease you may have of mind, if not of 
body—and I trust you have been punished 
by my silence sufficiently to make you f@el 
as though you were sorry for every cross 
word you ever said to me. 

Till death, 
Your wife, 
GRETCHEN. 


Dirwipprg, May 13th, '63. 

Messrs. Macrartane & FErausson : 

Gents—I notice that you have raised 
your subscription for the Messenger to Five 
Dollars—and that you think it but a simple 
act of justice that subscribers should add 
Two Dollars to the Three Dollurs already 
paid ; so I think too, and thus appreciating 
your position, inclose Two Dollars. 

Yours sincerely, 


H. H. H. 


BON MOT. 


A busy housewife was sitting in the 
door-way plying her needle. Her hus- 
band lounging on the rail; his foot slipped 
and he bruised his knee on the doorstone. 
“Ob!” he groaningly exclaimed, “I have 
surely bioken, the bone!” “ Well, then,” 
said she, holding up her needle with its 
eye broken out, “you and I have done 
nearly the same thing.’ “How so?” 
“ Why don’t you see,” said she; “I have 
broken the eye of the needle, man, and 
you have broken the knee of the idle 
man!” 


We never repent of having eaten too 


JACKSON. 
BY H. L. FLASH. 


Not midst the lightning of the stormy fight, 
Not in the rush upon the Vandal foe, 

Did kingly Death, with his resistless might, 
Lay the Great Leader low. 


His warrior-soul its earthly shackles broke 
In the full sunshine of a peaceful town: 
When all the storm was hush’d, the trusty 
oak 

That propp’d our cause went down. 


Though his alone the blood that flecks the 
ground, 
Recalling all his grand, heroic deeds, 
Freedom herself is writhing with the 
wound, 
And all the country bleeds. 


He enter’d not the nation’s Promised Land 
At the red belching of the cannon’s mouth : 
But broke the House of Bondage with his 
hand— 2 
The Moses of the South! 


O gracious God! not gainless is the loss— 
A glorious sunbeam gilds thy sternest 
frown; 
And while his Country staggers with the 
Cross, 
He rises with the Crown! 


A GOOD STORY. 

& good story is told at the expense of a 
promiaent Republican politician of this 
State. He was once a candidate for a seat 
in the Senate. Desirous for the support of 
Judge , he sent afriend to bring about 
an arrangement, The Judge at first de- 
clined to have anything to do with the mat- 
ter; but, after much hard pressing, he pro- 
mised to lend his aid on one condition— 
and that was, that Mr. —— should obligate 
himself not to steal more than half the 
time. He said that, if the promise was ad- 
hered to, he rather thought the candidate 
would do about as well as the general av- 
erage. When report Was made to the can- 
didate, he indignantly repudiated the bar- 
gain, saying, “I do not want to go into the 
Senate at all, if I am to be embarrassed 
and hampered in that way !”—Northern 


paper. 





To be called a fool is bad enough; but a 
stutterer makes the thing worse by calling 





little. 


you a foo-foo fool. 
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PHYSICAL STATURE OF MEN. 


A Yankee paper contains the following: 


The subjoined table, giving the “ physi- 
ca: description. of American recruits,” is co-| 
pied from the Medical Statistics of the U. 
S. Army. The results are given for one 
hundred men from each State in the Union; 
no recruits being received under five feet 
five inches in height: 


es 3 a 
: 
<3 Fe 8S 
es Ss _— 
S 4 ss 
= a = 
State. 
1- Georgia ....5.82 30 6.64 
2. N. Carolina. ..5.78 24 ~ 6.3% 
3. Tennessee... .5.77 18 6.3 
4. Kentucky....5.77 18 6.3} 
5. Indiana......5.76 18 6.44 
6. Illinois... ....5.76 17 6.3 
7. Alabama .....5.76 47 6.4 
8. S. Carolina. ..5.76 15 6.4} 
¥. Ohio}. 5.5... 7.05-' 15 6.34 
10. Virginia .....5.74 15 6.2 
11. Maine....... 5.73 | ll .6.2 
12. Maryland. .....5.71 9 6.2 
13. Missouri.....5.71 oe 6.14) 
14. Vt. & N Hamp.5.69 6 6.1 
15. N. J. & Del.. .6.65 6 6.1 
15. Pennsylvania .5.67 5 6.1 
17. Mass & Conn.5.68 5 6.3 
18. New York. ....5.65 4 6.14 


‘Lhese figurés, we presume, are taken 
from some official publication made up 
from results obtained before the breaking 
out of the war. We are inclined to think: 
them correct in the main. The tallest 
men, or rather the largest number of them, 
are found in the States most remote from 
the European influx, and the shortest in 
those nearest tq it. The shortest men, on 
the average, are found in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penné 
sylvania, and Delaware, and those are the 
States where the great migratory movement 
from Europe finds lodgment. New York, 
which is the chief entrepot of the foreign 
immigration, stands loweston the list. New 
Jersey, which is the recipient of the for- 
eign immigration of both New York and 
Philadelphia, ranks next to New York in| 
low stature. Pennsylvania, which, be- 
sides the Europeans. who .come direct to 


of late years the cynosure of great num- 
bers of European immigrants, and accord- 
ingly we find her soldiers in this table 
ranking below those of all the other West- 
ern States in stature. 


Physically,the American race is purest 
in the South and West. In the South the 
bulk of the whites are of English, Scotch, 
and Irish descent, and the English, having 
never been subject to such sweeping con- 
scriptions as have all the continental coun- 
tries of Europe, retain their superiority of 
physique in + British Isles, just as their 
descendants if the South and West did up 
to the beginning of the present war. The 
race in the New England States, though 
not as pure English as that in the 
South, is still very nearly so, the basis of 
or.ginal English population there, having 
proved. too strong for the foreign influx. 
We see the result in States kKke Maine, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire, where the for- 
eign immigration has been comparatively 
unknown. ' 


Perhaps no fact in this connection is 
more curious than the influence of coneur- 
rences which now live only in history. S. 
Carolina and Missouri had « strong French 


:infusion in the early colonial days, and ac- 


cordingly we find their soldiers ranking in 
stature below those of southern and west- 
ern States in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. Virginia, notwithstanding the pre- 
ponderating influence of the early English 
colonists, shows in like manner the effect 
of the large German emigration into her 
valley and western districts. Obio, de- 
spite the numbers of emigrants of pure 
American stock absorbed in her popula- 
tion, ranks below Indiana and I}inois, on 
account of the immense number of Ger- 
mans who have settled there. 


The Southern and Western soldiers have 
shown in this war, upon many a hard 
fought battle-field, the value of the stock 
from which they have sprung, and though 
the verdict is against us of the Middle 
States, we should not hesitate to acknow]l- 
edge the truth, since they are all cur coun- 
trymen. In the western campaigns the sol- 
diers who fonght on our side were from 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missou- 
ri, and some States which do not figure in 
the above table. We have had some loyal 





Philadelphia, is the land of promise for'! 
many of those who arrive at New York,' 
comes next in order. Connecticut ranks} 


low because of her nearness to New York;! 


Massachusetts because of Boston and her|age was on our side. 


regiments from Tennessee. Against these 
were arrayed troops from Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Texas, Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
some other States, but the physical aver- 
In the East, on the: 


numerous other seaports, and Delaware) other hand, we have had to pit the men of 
because of her position between Philadel-|the lowest physique against those of the 
phia and Baltimore. Missouri has become! highest, as will be seen by the following 
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het ght. 


Medium 


Med 


States (rebel.) 

Georgia .......5,82 
North Carolina..5.78 | Pennsylvanta . .5.67 
South Carolina..5.76 | Mass & Conn 5.68 
Virginia.......5.74 | N. Jersey & Del.5.65 


States (Union.) 
New York......5.66 





We do not argue from these facts con- 
tinues the Yankee paper, unable ‘to under- 
stand that courage and endurance do not 
depend on bodily height or weight that we 
cannot beat the rebels in Virginia, although 
we draw from them the reason why we 
have not hitherto done so. Our first armies 
were all volunteers, while those of the 
rebels were all drafted. They got the flow- 
er of the Southern fighting stock, while we 
got just any sort.of material offered. It has 
been remarked that the drafted men from 
the North are nearly ail far superior in 
physique to the volunteers. The conscrip- 
tion will produce similar ‘results. We do 
not anticipate that we shali have taller 
men, but men of more muscular power, 
which is the main point in war. Mean- 
time the South has no reserves to draw 
upon, and the war has made sad havoe 
with her giants. 





Here is the last sensation story teld in 
Paris: 


One M. Narcisse, an actor, appears be- 
fore a juge de paix of Paris, charged with 
having kissed an actress upon the stage 
more frequentiy and more violently than 
the exigencies of the play required. He 
says: “Monsieur, [am a dramatic actor. I 
play the part of lovers inthe theatre of the 
Banlieue. My parts oblige me to be ex- 
travagantly passionate, excited and enthu- 
siastic. I am obliged oecasionally to make 
love to women of all ages, of all sizes, of 
. all conditions of life, actively and perse- 
veringly, sometinres for a couple of hours 
together. Love-making may become labo. 
rious, Monsieur le Juge, and even repulsive 
and annoying, if one is obliged to do so. 
Well, sir, and will yop believe it, all my 
fire, devotion, my artistic amorous skill, so 
unceasingly addressed to the pit, has got me 
into grief.” I gain only 100 franes.a month 
for running away with young ladies and 
making love to confirmed coquettes, and 
they want me to pay 150 franes for articles 
delivered. For kisses. Monsieur! 150 francs 
for one man to pay for such trifles! That 
is what M. Valsin demands of me for, in 
fact, kissing his wife on the stage while 
playing my role. Judge— How is.this?” 
Valsin—“It is a very simple affair. There 


theatres on the stibject in question. Arti- 
cle 1 says: ‘When an actor playing his 
role is called upon to kissa lady, he shall 
only appear te do so.’ Art, 2. * Any actor 
who shall really kiss an actress without 
her previous formal consent shall be fined 
5fr.’ ‘Art. 3. ‘Pressing sincerely to the 
heart pays a fine of 2fr-50c. Now, Nar- 
cisse has vigorously embraced my wife ten 
times, and unmistakably kissed her twenty - 
five times, for which I demand 150fr.” ~ 
Narcisse—“ The price is* beyond al] rea- 
son!” Valsin—*I demand that sum, ac- 
cording to the usages of the dramatic law.” 
Narcisse—* Come, let us compromise the 
matter; there are faults on both sides.” . 
Valsin— Good!” “Narcisse—“‘I stole 
twenty-five kisses?’ | Valsin—* Yes.” 
Narcisse—* Well, then, I offer to return 
them!” Were the court lost all its gravity, 
and the judge dismissedghe ease, referring 
the matter to a higher court of justice. 





ADDRESS TO SPRING, FOUND IN A 
LAWYER'S OFFICE. 


Whereas on‘certain boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads upraise, 
Hail! to the coming on of Spring. 


The songs of those said birds arouse, 
The memory of our youthful hours, 
As green and young as the said. boughs, 
As fresh and fair'as the said flowers, 


The birds aforesaid, happy pairs! 
Love ‘midst the aforesaid bougls en- 
shrines, 
In household nests, themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators and assigns. 


Qb, busiest term of Cupid’s Court 
When tender plaintiffs actions bring! | 
Season of frolic and of sport! 
Hail! as aforesaid, coming spting. 
_— London Punch. 


-_-_- 


A young lady, three years old, being told 
by her mother to pick up her handkerchief, 
said: “Indeed I won’t! just do it your- 
self!” “ Mollie,” said her mother, “ who 
are you talking to?” “I was making be- 
jieve you was Aunty Brown,’ replied our 
little miss. , 





The personal attendant of a Genera] is 
called Aid de Camp, but the staff officer whe 





are certain regulations which belong to all 





runs at the first fire is only—A de camper. 
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“JT IS MORE BLESSED.” 


Give! as the morning that flows out of 


Heaven; . 
Give! as the waves when their channel is 
riven ; 
Give! as the free air and sunshine are 
given! 
Lavishly, utterly, carelessly give. 
Not the waste drops of thy cup overflow- 
ing, >. ae 
Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever 
glowing, 
Not a pale bud from the June rose’s blow- 
_ ing; 
Give as He gave thee, who gave thee to 
live. ~ 


Pour out thy love like the rush of a river, 
Wasting its waters, forever and ever, 
Thro’ the burnt sands that reward not the 
giver, 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter the life as the Summer’s showers 
pouring ! ; 
What if no bird thro’ the pearl-rain is soar- 
ing ? 
What if no blossom looks upward adoring? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee. 


Give tho’ thy heart may be wasted and 
weary, 
Laid on an altar all ashes and dreary ; 
Though from its pulses a faint miserere 
Beats to thy soul the sad presage of fate, 
Bind it with cords of unshrinking devo- 
tion ; : 
Smile as the song of its restless emotion ; 
’Tis the stern hymn of eternity’s ocean ; 
Hear! and in silence thy future await. 


So the wild wind strews its perfumed ca- 
: resses, 

Evil and thankless the desert its blesses, . 
Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses, 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 
What if the hard heart give thoras for thy 

roses? 
What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes? 
Sweeter is music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruin will cling. 


Almost the day of thy giving is over; 


E're from the grass dies the bee-haunted 
clover, 





Thou wilt have vanished from friend and 
from lover, 
What shall thy longing avail in the 
grave? 
Give as the heart gives whose fetters are 
breaking, 
Life, love and hope, all tky dreams and thy 
waking, 
Soon, Heaven’s river, thy soul-fever slak- 
ing, 
Thou shalt know God and the gift that 
He gave! 


WHAT IS A PHENOMENON. 


- AScotch lecturer undertook to explain 
toa village audience the word phenome- 
non. “Maybe, ma freens, ye dinna ken 
what a phenomenon may be’ Weel, then, 
a’ll tell ’ee- Ye’ve a’ seen a coo (cow) nea 
doot. Weel, a coo’s nae a phenomenon. 
Ye’ve a’ setn an aipple tree. Weel, an 
aipple tree’s nae a phenomenon. But gin 
ye see the coo gang up the aipple tree, tail 
fairmost, to pu’ aipples, that would be a 
phenomenon.” 

¢ 





A SOLDIER’S DREAM. 


Last night as I toasted 

My wet feet, and roasted 

A small bit of beef by a similar blaze, 

While nought but the wheezings, 

The snorings and sneezings 

Of comrades grouping in Dreamland’s 
haze 


Disturbed the fond vision, 

The picture Elysian, 

That Fancy's wierd wand conjured up to 
my thonght, 

As she stood like a spooke, 

In a garb of blue smoke, 

And amid the hot embers her wonders she 
wrought ; 


Adown a highway | ° 

Were marching so gay, 

An army with banners bedecked o’er and 
o’er 

With the brightest garlands, 

Wove by fairest of hands, 

While a flaming bouquet stuck in each 
musket bore. 
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Editor’s 
Each triumphal arch 
{t met on the march 
Was blazoned with “Peace,” “ Welcome home 
each loved one!” 
While maid, wife and mother, 
Would with rapture discover 
And rush out to meet lover, husband and 
son! 


I forgot my sore toes, 

Nay, all of my woes, 

As I sprang to the threshold and clasped 
her dear waist, 

And every campaign 

I'd gone over again 

To get from those ripe lips another such 
taste. 


But as I flew to her 

1 dropped my pine skewer, 

And with it my supper—I mastered my 
grief 

At the vanishing vision . 

Of joys Elysian, 

But I could'nt get. over the loss of the 


. 


beef ! 
TRAMP. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, along the muddy 
lane, 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, over the sandy 
plain, 

Thrc ugh the lonely wogds, down the silent 
glen— 


Halt, ’tis countermanded, right about agen, 
Tramp, tramp, tramp. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, rifle shift in vain 
To ease the aching shoulder; knapsack’s 
heavy strain 
Pulling the very heart out—yet its stock is 
light 
When the whirling snow flakes gleam i in 
the wintry night— 
. Tramp, tramp, tramp. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, adown the slippery 
road, 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, through the chilling 
ford ; 
Will we halt for supper ? 
fear, 
Quartermaster’s wagons ten miles in the 
rear! 


Not to-night, I 


But each step takes us forward thro’ the ~ 
gloomy night, 
Each battle is a ruddy glow that streaks 
the coming light, : 
Whose peaceful beamso’erhills and streams 
will soon shine brightand clear; 
Tighten up your belts, boys, close up in 
the rear! 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. 


———w 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


John Morgan’s credentials— 

The very essentials 

To honor and glory, you know, 
Were not signed at West P— 

So consequently 

His promotion has been rather slow. 


“Why, d—n it,” says Pat, 

As he stamps on his hat, : 

“Does shape-skins make soldiers—indade! 
On the temple of Fame 

They’d ne’er scratched a P—’s name, 

Till Morgan first taught ’em to raid.” 





From the New York World, April 15th. 
CABINET PICTURES. 
AFTER PUNCH. 


There was an attorney named Lincoln, 
The last fora statesman you'd think on; 
All danger was smoke, 
If he had but his joke, 
And could boose, and tell species, and 
wink on. 


There was an old pilot named Seward, 
Who never believed that it.biew hard ; 
So he waked up toc late 
When the ship of the State 
Was drifting on sand-banks to leeward. 


There was a purse-bearer named Chase, 
Who made paper and gold run a race, . 
And invented the green-back 
That was ne’er to be seen back 
At the customs—a very hard case. 


There was an old fogy named Welles, 
Quite worthy of cap and of bells, 

For he thought that a pirate, 

Who steamed at a great rate, 





Tramp, tramp, tramp. 





| Would wait to be riddled with shells. 
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There was an attorney named Bates, 
Chief adviser at law for the States ; 
But as never a word 
Of his pleading is heard, 
Who can possibly tell how he rates? 
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There was an old post-man named Blair, 
Disposed to do something quite fair, 
But fanatical fury 
mY . Made Blair, of Missouri, 
wy ae In the pranks of the Cabinet share. 


ig iat a\ There was an old war-ass named Stanton, 
Ta Almost an American Danton, 
is _ Though he thinks he’s designed 
To astonish mahkind 
Round the world from Chicago to Canton, 


There was an old poet named Bryant, 
On Parnassus by no means a giant, 

me Yet he scowls like a ghost 

Se As he doles from a Post 

‘ His humanities grim and defiant. 


There was a queer parson named Beecher, 
Not of Christ, but of bloodshed.a teacher; 
[t was always a trifle 
Whether Bible or rifle 
Wrought the aim of this blasphemous 
preacher. 


There was an old Governor Andrew, 
Never worse monomaniac man drew; 
He holds that the nigger 
Is very much bigger 
Than events that may make the whole 
land rue. 


—_— 


A WOMAN’S SPITE. 


The London Lancet tells a story of a 
woman who had one of her beautiful legs 
amputated just to spite her husband. The 
leg was perfectly sound, and had been his 
special admiration 
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It is said there are-two words, and two 
only, in our language, which contain all 
the vowels in their’ regular orders. They 
are abstemiously and facetiously. : 








/ “FROM A NEW EDITION OF MOTHE 
Mi Bae GOOSE. * 
j a Mr. M., Mr.-M., where have you been? 


I’ve been to London to see the Queen, 
Mr. M., Mr. M., a long way to roam 
To find that her Majesty wag’nt “at home.” 








Hotices of Hetw CHorks., 











GstHam’s Manvat for Volunteers and Mili- 
tia. West and Johnston. 1863. 


This is a new and elegant edition, pro- 
fusely illustrated, of the most popular. and, 
so far as we can judge, best work of its 
kind in the Confederacy. The paper, the 
press-work, the binding, all are worthy of 
peace times, and do great credit to the pub- 
lishers, and the printers, Messrs. Evans & 
Cogswell, of Charleston. A copy of this book, 


| together with a number of the Shreveport, 


La. Journal, which i¥ printed on the finest 
wail paper, ought to be sent abroad to show 
what the South can do under the severest 
pressure. In the present edition of Gil- 
ham, there are no less than eighty-two 
plates, containing nearly five hundred cuts. 
How thorough the book is in all its parts, we 
need not state, for that is well known to 
all who are interested in military matters. 
Gilham is now yotten up wholly “ regard- 
less of expense.” , 


Warren’s Surcery. West & Johnston. 


1863. 


The author of the above, is Edward 
Warren, M. D., Surgeon General of the 
State of North Carolina, and formerly Pro- 
fessor in the University of Maryland. He 
tells us in his Preface that he has had 
much experience in the field and in hospi- 
tals, and has felt the necessity of a more 
elementary, pracfical and concise work 
than has heretofore appeared. This vo!- 
ume is, therefore, intended as a vade me- 
cum to supply the requisite desideratum. 
It treats concisely of all matters pertain- 
ing to operative surgery, and contains a 
number of valuable statistical tables, fur- 
nished by Surgeon General Moore, and 
carefully collected by Surgeon Sorrell, In 
spector of Hospitals for the City of Réch- 
mond. 


Tur Picrorrau Primer. West & Johnston. 


1863. 


In the production of school-books, a vast 
and exceedingly lucrative field is opened 
to Confederate publishers. West & John- 
ston seem inclined to enter the field at the 
earliest moment and contest the ground 
against any and every new comer. The 
little book before us is the first step in this 
direction. It will compare favorably with 
Yankee primers and answer all present 
purposes. 








